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ADVERTISEMENT. 


N attempt has been made, in the H—e 
of C——ns, to eſtabliſh the following 
propoſitions : That the revolted Colonies are 
naturally ſo ſtrong as to be impracticable by 
war,—that their inhabitants are almoſt univer- 
ſally diſaffected to the Britiſh Government, - and 
that the force ſent over to ſuppreſs the rebellion 
has been, by no means, equal to the object. 


This attempt, as ſoon as made, appeared to 
the Writer of the following Letters to involve 
ſeveral matters of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
nation.— It was intended to conceal from the 
public eye the ſhameful miſconduct of the Ame- 
rican war. to place to the account of Adm—-n 
all the national misfortunes, which were founded 
oply in that miſconduct, to prove that the re- 
bellion cannot be ſuppreſſed by the force of this 
country ;— and, of courſe, to demonſtrate the 
diſgraceful neceſſity of ſuffering two-thirds of 
the Britiſh territory to be diſmembered by rebel- 
lien from the dominion of the ſtate, 


1 To 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 


To prove the reverſe of theſe propoſitions ; 
to place the preſent national danger to the ac- 
count of thoſe to whoſe conduct alone it can be 
with juſtice imputed, and to expoſe to public 
view an attempt ſo inconſiſtent with the ſafety 
of the empire, is the deſign of publiſhing theſe 
Letters,—lf the facts ſtated, and the arguments 
deduced from them, ſhall apply to thoſe pur- 
poſes, the end propoſed by, the Writer will be 
fully : anſwered, 
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LETTER Il. 


MY LORD, 


HE pleaſure I take in complying with 
your wiſhes, will not ſuffer me to poſt- 

pone the performance of a promiſe I made, 
when laſt I had the honour of converſing with 
your Lordſhip. If I remember right, it was to 
communicate my ſentiments of the ſtrength and 
practicability of the Middle Colonies where 
the late military operations have been carried on, 
—of the diſpoſition of the people, in general, 
in the revolted Colonies, —and of the conduct 
of the war in New Jerfey and Pennſylvania. 
Theſe are matters which intimately concern the 
public welfare, and with which your Lordſhip 
as a ſenator, and the whole nation, who have 
expended many millions in that war, ought to be 
perfectly acquainted. Of theſe I ſhall therefore 
| B treat, 
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treat, in the order pointed out by your Lordſhip, 


without any other reſtraint than that which is 
impoſed by candor and truth. 


That part of the Middle Colonies which has 
been the ſcene of the late military operations, 
cannor, with the leaſt propriety, in the military 
ſenſe of the words, be called uncommonly 
ſtrong, and much leſs impracticable. Theſe 
operations have been chiefly confined be- 
tween the mountains and the ſea- coaſt ſouth- 
ward of New York. In that part of America, 
the hills, when compared with thoſe in this 
country, are by no means' high or difficult of 
acceſs. And there are few of them which do 
not afford an eaſy aſcent either on one ſide or the 
other. Very unlike this country, where nume- 
rous hedges and high dykes form many bul- 
warks, for a time, proof even againſt cannon ; 
there, neither hedges nor dykes are to be found. 
The fences are made of poſts fixed in the ground, 
at ten feet diſtance, and in general with four or 
fave croſs rails, from nine to fifteen inches aſunder. 
The country, which 1s thick ſettled and popu- 
lous, every farmer living on his own plantation, 
not in villages, 1s interſperſed with intermediate 
woods, and large plantations, or open fields. The 
wood conſiſts of large tall trees, growing at dif- 
ferent and conſiderable diſtances, without any 

underwood, 


— 
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underwood, and are eaſily ſcoured with cannon 
or muſquetry. This is a true and exact ſtate of 
that part of the country of New Jerſey and Penn- 


ſylvania where the war has been carried on; 


and from this deſcription, it may be eaſily de- 
termined how far it can be deemed ftrong or 
impracticable in reſpect to military operations. 


But, my Lord, experience is the beſt inſtruc- 
tor; and if we attend to it, we ſhall certainly 
obtain every neceſſary information. In this 
country, we have lately ſeen two armies, one 
meditating its conqueſt, the other its defence. 
We have ſeen the Britiſh army penetrating into 
its heart, in a circuit of near two hundred 


miles, from Long Ifland, by the White Plains, 


to Trenton, and from the Elk Ferry to Phila- 
delphia, in defiance of the utmoſt efforts of an 
enemy perfectly acquainted with every advanta- 
geous ſpot of ground; and we have ſeen that 
army taking, with eaſe and little loſs, every 
ſtrong poſt poſſeſſed by the enemy, who have 
always fled at its approach. Surely a country 
where ſuch operations have been performed 
with ſo little difficulty, cannot be deemed very 


ſtrong or impracticable. 


But the ſtrength or impracticability of this 
country is loſt in idea, when we compare it with 
138 the 
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the ſcene of ad ion in the laſt American war, 
That was in a country of thick woods, — 
| full of vaſt mountains, high precipices, and 
| ſtrong defiles ; yet an Amberſt and a Wolfe led 
| the Britiſh troops through it to conqueſt and 
to glory, againſt the utmoſt efforts of French 
veterans, Though in ſtrength it was equal to 
any of the countries in Europe, yet was it not 
ſo impracticable as to baffle the zeal of Britiſh 
Generals, who, unconnected with party, prized 
their own honour, and devoted their lives to the 


intereſt of their country and the glory of their 
Sovereign. 
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For my own part, I have no idea of any 
country being impracticable in reſpect to mili- 
tary operations, Nor, I believe, has any other 
perſon, who is acquainted with the hiſtory of war, 
or the conduct of great Commanders. Did not 
an Hannibal and a Cæſar croſs the high moun- 
tains and ſtrong defiles of the Alps? Have not 
Britons more than once victoriouſly traverſed the 
ſtrongeſt fortified countries of Germany, France, 
and Flanders? Is there a country in Europe 
which has not been pervaded by military ſkill 
and valour? No, my Lord, there is not. And 

1 am confident I may adopt this propoſition 
as true, that every country, however ſtrong, 
will afford mutual and alternate advantages to 
contending 
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contending armies, while ſuperior ſkill, force, 
and exertion alone, can enſure victory and ſuc- 
ceſs. Should an inferior enemy in his retreat 
take poſſeſſion of a ſtrong poſt, which it would 
be too great a riſque to attack, military policy 
and experience will tell us, that his proviſions 
may be cut off, — his army beſieged or ſtarved in- 
to a ſurrender, - or the other parts of the country 
be reduced, while he remains inactive in his 
poſt ; and after that, he can no longer ſubſiſt. 
How then can a country in any military ſenſe 
be deemed impracticable ? To the Ancients, or 
to Britons till lately, ſuch a ſentiment was un- 
known. It is not to be found in the annals of 
military hiſtory. A Britiſh ſoldier ſhould bluſh 
at finding room for the thought in his heart, 
and much more at pronouncing it with his 
tongue. As the ſentiment is as dangerous to 
military gallantry as it is novel, I truſt that it 
has not made a deep impreſſion on the minds of 
Britons. If it has, their honour will ſurely 
teach them to eradicate it, And were I to be 
arbitrary on the occaſion, I would, for the fake 
of my country, eraſe the words rang and im- 
pratticable from every dictionary, leſt it ſhould 
be renewed to apologize for the military indo- 
lence and miſconduct of men, who have ſacrificed 


ro 


1 
to party and faction their own honour, the 
glory of their Sovereign, and the dignity of the 
nation. 1.7 | | 


] have the honour to be, 
MY LORD, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt faithful 


and obedient ſervant, 
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LETTER U. 


MY LORD, 


HERE is ſcarcely any thing more dan- 
I gerous in the ſyſtem of national defence, 


than miſinformation reſpecting the ſtate of the 
ſeveral parts and members of the Empire. It 
has a tendency to miſlead the wiſeſt and beſt 
miniſters, to perplex the meaſures. for the public 
ſafety, and often to throw them into inextricable 
confuſion, I have therefore lamented, ſince my 
arrival in this kingdom, to find an opinion ge- 
nerally prevalent, and adopted by ſome in the 
great councils of the nation, That the people int 
the revolted Colonies are almoſt unanimouſly diſ- 
affected to their Sovereign, and wiſh to be diſ- 
united in government from this country ; and that 
an attempt ſhould be made to palm it on thoſe 
councils as founded in truth, How it has hap- 
pened, and from what motives an opinion ſo 
contrary to fact, and ſo injurious to the loyalty 
of by far the greateſt part of the Coloniſts, has 
been propagated, is worthy of diſquiſition. 


Some 


EN 


Some Gentlemen, who left the Colonies in 
the beginning of the wild commotions, when 
the pulſe of what is called Liberty beat high, 
and the people were deluded by a few ambi- 
tious and artful men, under pretence of ob- 
taining by their oppoſition a redreſs of griev- 
ances, have erroneouſly, though innocently, 
adopted and propagated that opinion. Others 
who, from principles truly republican, wiſh 
to ſeparate Great Britain and the Colonies, and 
have made uſe of this opinion as a reality, to 
fupport their propoſal in Parliament to that end, 
have been the indefatigable promoters of it. 
And others, who were high in office in America, 
although they had before them daily demonſtra- 
tions to the contrary, in order to juſtify the ne- 
glect and inhuman treatment which his Majeſty's 
faithful ſubjeAs received at their hands, and to 
throw a veil over that miſconduct which has un- 
neceſſarily waſted many millions for the nation, 
facrificed its true intereſts, and loſt irs honour, 
were the inventors of it. Under the efforts of 
ſuch a combination, we are not to be ſurpriſed 
at. ſeeing, for a time, truth ſuppreſſed and 
falſehood triumphant. 


1 call this opinion falſe, becauſe I mean to 
prove it ſo, from reaſon, and a variety of facts 
known to thouſands, During the laſt war, there 
| Was 
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was no part of his Majeſty's dominions contained 
a greater proportion of faithful ſubjects than 
the Thirteen Colonies. The millions they 
granted to the Crown, the thouſands ſent into 
the field, the numbers of their privateers in the 
European and American ſeas, operating againſt 
the common enemy, are convincing proofs of 
this truth. The idea of diſloyalty, at this time, 
ſcarcely exiſted in America; or, if it did, it was 
never expreſſed with impunity. How then can 
it happen, that a people ſo lately loyal, ſhould 
ſo ſuddenly become univerſally diſloyal, and 
firmly attached to republican Government, 
without any grievances or oppreſſions but thoſe 
in anticipation ? The tax impoſed, and aſ- 
| figned as the cauſe of their diſaffection, was 
truly a relief, not a burthen. Had it been a 
burthen, it was never felt, and had it been felt, 
it was of a moſt trivial nature, No fines, no 
impriſonments, no oppreſſions, had been experi- 
enced by the Coloniſts, that could have pro- 
duced ſuch an effect. It is a conſequence that 
does not accord with the nature of the paſſions 
and affections of man. Reverence for a Sove- 
reign from whom. they have long received every 
proof of paternal regard and protection, and 
attachment to a Government under which they 
have been the happieſt people on the globe, 
with a predilection for its laws, religion, man- 
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ners, and cuſtoms, founded in reaſon, and 


riveted by habit and enjoyment, from infancy 
to manhood, and even to old age, are not to 
be eradicated by ſuch trivial cauſes. They be- 


come ſecond nature, and hard to be expelled. 


If we ſearch the whole hiſtory of human events, 
we ſhall not meet with an example of ſuch a 
ſudden change, from the moſt perfect loyalty to 
univerſal diſaffection. On the contrary, in 
every inſtance where national attachment has 
been generally effaced, it has been effected by 
ſlow degrees, and a long continuance of op- 
preſſion, not in proſpect, but in actual exiſtence. 
Here we can conceive, that national attachment 
and affection, although fixed by habit, may 
give way at length to the ſuperior influence and 
dictates of the firſt and moſt powerful principle 
in human nature, ſelf- preſervation; but without 
ſuch a cauſe, it cannot be accounted for by 


reaſon, or by any antecedent example in the 
hiſtory of mankind. We 

Although the arguments I have offered, and 
the principles I have ſtated, are i ſufficient to 
diſcredit the opinion I am oppoſing, I will 


further, in order to elucidate the truth, enquire 


whether thoſe principles will apply to the con- 
duct of the Americans. Before the laſt war, 
there were men in America, as in all other 

| countries, 


Lis J 
countries, of conſiderable abilities, and little for- 
tune, —reſtleſs and ambitious ſpirits, —educated 
in republican principles, and of courſe deſti- 
tute of thoſe habits and attachments which 
would have formed and fixed their loyalty ; but 
their number was ſmall. Theſe men ſpoke 
and wrote of the independence of America (a), 
as an event which might happen in future, but 
did not venture to expreſs a wiſh that it might, 
or could be, in their time. When the Stamp-act 
took place, they were the firſt to incite the peo- 
ple to oppolition. The plauſibility of the argu- 
ments againſt the right of Parliament to tax 
them, prevailed on many to think. thoſe argu- 
ments reaſonable, and to wiſh for a repeal; but 
theſe reftleſs and unprincipled men, to prepare 
the minds of the people tor their yet latent 
ſcheme of independence, incited mobs, conſiſt- 
ing of a few abandoned men in two or three of 
the American ports, much againſt the tempers 
of the people at large, to deſtroy the ſtamped 
paper. The people, in general, diſapproved 


(a) “ The Independent RefleQor”--** The Indepen- 
dent Whig”—and other fugitive pieces, publiſhed at 
New York and Boſton, were evidently calculated to leſſen 
| the attachment of the people to a mixed monarchy, to diſ- 
ſeminate the principles of Republican Government, and to 
inculcate in the minds of the people an idea, that the 
| Colonies would ſoon be a great independent Empire. 
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of this violent and ſeditious mode of oppoſition 
to a Britiſh ſtatute, and purſued a different mea- 
ſure, equally decent and dutiful. They peti- 
tioned their conſtitutional Repreſentatives, and 
theſe petitioned Parliament for a repeal of chat 
Act, declaring, that they were ready to grant 
their proportions of aids whenever required by 
the Crown. You know, my Lord, the ſucceſs 
theſe petitions produced. I can affirm, that on 
this occaſion, very little, if any, change was 
wrought in the loyalty of the Coloniſts, although 
great pains were not wanting to effect it. 


When the Tea - act paſſed, the farce men, de- 
termined to loſe no opportunity of promoting 
their favourite ſcheme of independence, ſtirred 
up the rabble in ſeveral of the ſea- ports, headed 
by the ſmuggling merchants, whofe intereſt alone 
was affected by the act, to ſeize the Tea, and 
in one of the Colonies to deſtroy it. But in 
this the people at large took no part. 


In conſequence of the illegal and unjuſtifiable 
deſtruction of the Tea in Boſton, the Act for 
ſtopping up that port was paſſed; this afforded 
another opportunity for the exerciſe of violent 
ſpirits. Every art was uſed to draw the people 
of that town into violent meaſures. The country 


was called upon to join them, but in vain; far 
1 from 


(ng 1 
from any views of independence, the people 
honeſtly declared, that a violent act of 1njuſtice 
had been committed, and that reparation ought 
to be made. 


Theſe daring ſpirits having, however, by va- 
rious arts and inceſſant exertions, procured, in 
molt of the Colonies, a party of men immedi- 
ately interefted in the repeal of the Tea- act, of 
the molt reſtleſs diſpoſitions, —of bankrupt for- 
tunes, and diſhoneſt principles, propoſed ageneral 
Congreſs, under pretence of uniting in derent 
and proper meaſures, for obtaining a repeal of 
theſe ſtatures. But they carefully concealed 
their principal defign of ſeparating the two 
countries, and eſtabliſhing independent Govern- 
ments, becauſe they knew the minds and affec- 
tions of the people, and even of ſome of thoſe 
who were zealous oppoſers of the acts, were too 
firmly attached to the Britiſh Government to 
endure the thought; and they had not as yet ob- 
tained a power ſufficient to enforce the meaſure. 


This propoſal of a Congreſs was by no means 
generally approved by the people. They 
thought, that their reſpective Aſſemblies were 
moſt proper to petition, and to obtain a fedreſs 
of their grievances; they knew, that the Aſſem- 
blies were their legal Repreſentatives, that the 

appoint» 
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appointment of a Congreſs would be by them- 


ſelves a violation of. thoſe rights which they 


complained of in others; and they were appre- 


henſive, that perſons illegally appointed, might 
not purſue reaſonable and legal meaſures; or if 


they did, that they would not be fo ſuccefsful 
in the event, as if propoſed and purſued under 


a conſtitutional authority, For theſe reaſons 


they relied on their Aſſemblies. But, while the 


great bulk of the people ated on ſuch rational 
and loyal principles, the violent few proceeded 
to chuſe their Committees and Conventions, and 


theſe to chuſe their Delegates in Congreſs. Un- 
der this circumſtance, it was an eaſy taſk for the 


independent faction, to prevail on a few reſtleſs 
and weak men to appoint many of their own 
number. However zealous the electors might 
be in oppoling the Statutes of which they 
wiſhed for a repeal, yet there were many among 
them whoſe oppoſition was meant to extend no 
further; and therefore we find, that the in- 
ſtructions given to the Delegates in Congreſs 
were ſo far from authoriſing them to promote 
the independence of the Colonies, or ro take up 


arms, that all of them, either expreſsly, or by 


the fulleſt implication, prohibited it. I have in- 
Cloſed, for your Lordſhip's peruſal, extracts of 
thoſe inſtructions (5), from which it will clearly 


(b) See the extracts in the Appendix. 


appear, 
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appear, that the Congreſs were not authoriſed 
to purſue any meaſures, except thoſe that were 
legal, that perfectly correlponded with their 
allegiance to their Sovereign, and that tended to 
unite, and not to ſeparate the two countries. Your 
Lordſhip will perceive, on comparing theſe in- 
ſtructions with the proceedings of Congrels, 
particularly in their approbation of the Suffolk. 
reſolyes, inciting the people to arms, their reſolve 
to make repriſals, and their ſeditious letters to 
the people of England, Ireland, and Canada, 
that the Delegates violated their truſt, acted in 
every meaſure which tended to violence and ſe- 
dition, without authority, and contrary to the. 
directions of thoſe who appointed them; and 
that the people in general were ſo far from in- 
tending the leaſt deviation from their loyalty, 
that all they ſought for was a redreſs of what 
they thought grievances, by prudent and le- 
« gal meaſures, and a more perfect union of 
e the two countries upon conſtitutional prin- 
„ ciples.” 


While the people, who had given ſuch proofs 
of their loyalty in the laſt war, continued to at on 
this ground, although ſome of them were ſeduced 
by falſe pretences into meaſures of violence, rea- 
ſon as well as charity forbids the concluſion that 
even theſe muſt be diſaffected. Seditious oppo- 


ſitions 
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fitions to the meaſures of Government, on the 
ſame motives, have been common in every 
country. It has ever been an eaſy taſk for a 
few violent and diſcontented ſpirits to delude, 
for a time, a part of the ignorant vulgar into all 
the meaſures of treaſon, without their having a 
ſpark of ſedition in their hearts. We cannot 
therefore juſtly form our judgments on the com- 
plexion of the people in general, from a view 
of their conduct before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, The treaſonable deſigns of their 
ſeducers had been artfully concealed under 
a variety of diſguifes, falſehoods, and frauds. 
This threw off the veil, and cleared the ſight of 
the deluded. Reaſon and Conſcience, being no 
longer blindfold, now deſerted the meaſures of 
ſedition, and ſeparated the Loyaliſt from the 
Traitor. The people were obliged to take a 
deciſive line of conduct; and many of thoſe who 
had been zealous in the meaſures of oppoſition, 


while they reſted on the former ground, now 
forſook them. | 


It may be here aſked, ſince the people in 
general were ſo averſe to the appointment and 
meaſures of the Congreſs, why did they not op- 
poſe them? The fact is, that they did it both 

affirmatively and negatively. They oppoſed 
them by a multitude of publications in news- 


papers 
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papers and pamphlets, written with a ſpirit 
which diſcovered the utmoſt firmneſs, and an in- 
violable attachment to Government ; and by not 
countenancing the meaſures by their attendance 
at the elections. They had no other legal means 
in their power, and they had too much reſpect 
for the laws to do it illegally. They could not 
do more to prevent the warm and factious part 
of the community from attending when and 
where they thought proper, and from acting as 
they pleaſed; becauſe they had no legal controul 
over them. For this they looked up to the 
executive powers of Government; and theſe, in 
almoſt every colony, were aſleep. Not a ſingle 
exertion was made to ſuppreſs the unlawful 
aſſemblies, or to cruſh the riſing ſpirit of ſedi- 
tion, until it was too-late.—Riotous mobs, ſtirred 
up by the violent faction, patrolled the ſtreets 
of every city and town, committing the moſt 
daring outrages on the perſons and properties of 
loyal citizens, who were averſe to their mea- 
ſures, without the leaſt eſſay on the part of Go- 
vernment to ſuppreſs them; and in ſome co- 
lonies the Officers, of Government themſelves 
were either the leaders of the faction, or ſecretly 
gave it their ſupport; while, in all, ſuch was their 
puſillanimous and ſpiritleſs conduct, that the 
Committees, Conventions, and Congreſs were 
ſuffe red gradually to ſap the foundations of their 


D eſtabliſned 


1 
eſtabliſhed conſtitutions, to throw them into 


confuſion, and to prevail on a ſmall part of the 
people to take up arms (c). 


14, Hitherto the Independents had deceived the 
= people with repeated aſſeverations of their utter 
abhorrence of independence, and of their inten- 
tions only to obtain a redreſs of grievances. This 

appears evident, from all their petitions to the 

Crown, many of their reſolves, letters, and other 

| proceedings, down to the time of their Declara- 
int tion of Independence. But having now obtain- 
1 ed a military force to ſupport them, they 
thought their ſcheme ripe for execution, and 
therefore openly avowed the deſign which they 
had ſo induſtriouſly concealed; becauſe they 
knew, from the whole tenor of the people's 
conduct, they held it in the greateſt deteſtation. 
However, although the Congreſs were compoſed 
of the moſt warm and violent men in the Colo- 
nies, and had an army at this time to ſupport 
their meaſures, the Independent Faction did 
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(c) In the Proprietary Colonies of Maryland and Pennſyl- 
vania, it was remarkable that many of the Officers of Go- 
vernment, and in the latter, at leaſt five out of fix of the Ma- 
giſtrates, were the promoters of the rebellion, —were Mem- 
bers of the Committees, Conventions, and the General 
. Congreſs ;—were Officers ſuperintending military appoint- 
ments, and procuring military ſtores,—and the moſt active 
and zealous ſupporters of military oppoſition, 


- 
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not find it an Eaſy taſk to carry their vote of In- 
dependence againſt the ſenſe of the people. They 
laboured the queſtion near a month, and when 
it was called for, the Colonies were divided ſix 
againſt ſix. The Delegates of Pennſylvania be- 
ing alſo divided, the queſtion remained undeter- 
mined until the next day, when the debate was 
renewed, and a ſingle Member changing his 


opinion, gave the caſting vote. Having ob- 


tained this vote in their favour, the Independent 
Faction induſtriouſly ſet about eſtabliſhing them- 
ſelves in their power: by inſtituting their new 
States. But when they had done this under the 
ſupport of military force, they did not think it 
ſafe, againſt the attempts of a great majority of 
the people, who deteſted their deſign, and re- 
mained firmly attached to the Britiſh Govern- 


ment; therefore, effectually to prevent all future 


oppoſition, they ſuppreſſed the liberty of the 
preſs, diſarmed every perſon whom they thought 
diſaffected to their meaſures, and paſſed a num- 
ber of laws to compel the people to abjure their 
allegiance to their Sovereign, and take an oath 
to their own States — to attaint the lives and 
confiſcate the eſtates of every perſon acting in 
oppoſition to their deſign ; making it highly 
penal to ſpeak or write againſt their proceedings, 
and declaring it high treaſon to adhere to, aid, 


or aſſt the Britiſh crown ;—all which were car- 
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men. The extent of their views was to ſubdue 


termined not to aſſiſt in ſupporting or counte- 
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ried into execution with the greateſt inhumanity. 
Under theſe laws, ſeveral were impriſoned, many 
baniſhed, and not a few ſuffered death; on the 
whole, more than in any civil war or revolution 
of Government hitherto known. 


The Congreſs could not expect by theſe mea- 
ſures to work a change in the minds of the peo- 
ple, or to draw them from their former loyalty 
to an adherence to theſe New States. They were 
too well acquainted with the human mind not to 
know, that opinions formed by long continued 
habits, and beneficial enjoyments, were not 
eaſily removed; and that violence and cruelty 
rather tended to fix, than alter, the principles of 


the ſpirits of the people, and deter them from an 
open and avowed oppoſition. In this they, in 
ſome degree, ſucceeded. The people robbed of 
their arms, deprived of the liberty of writing or 
ſpeaking; their ſentiments, and labouring under 
every miſchief that tyranny could deviſe or in- 
humanity inflict, ſaw their own ſafety involved 
in an involuntary acquieſcence, until the power 
of their Sovereign/ſhould enable them to act a 
more deciſive part. But at the ſame time they 
manifeſted by their conduct, that they were de- 


nancing, more than they could help, thoſe mea- 
ſures 


E 
ſures which they diſapproved, and that Govern- 
ment which they. wiſhed to deſtroy, Men of 
property and incorrupt principles, for this rea- 
ſon, have in all the States very generally with- 
ſtood ſolicitations to accept of offices under their 
authority, leaving them to be filled by the moſt 
unprincipled and abandoned among the people. 
And from the ſame motive have they declined, 
from the beginning, to attend, or be in any 
wiſe concerned in the elections of Committees, 
Conventions, Congreſſes, or any of the Mem- 
bers of the New States. — This has been ſo gene- 
rally the fact, that we have ſeen, ever ſince the 
rebellion began, theſe public bodies 1n all the 
States appointed by leſs than one-tenth part of 
the people. In one by leſs than one-fortieth, 
in another by one hundred and fiftieth part, and 


in another, by one perſon only, where there 
were a thouſand (4). 


Soch was the oppoſition given by the loyal 
part of the people to the meaſures of ſedition. 


(4) In Pennſylvania, where there are upwards of 30,c00 
voters, all the Members of the New State were choſen for the 
year 1778 byleſs than 200.— In New-York, at a conteſted 
election for the ſame year, when two perſons contended for 
the office of Governor, they were not able to prevail on 
more than 1000 voters to attend, although all the people 
capable of voting in that large province had a right to vote. 
In King's County, Mr. Boerum was choſen by one perſon 
only, although that diſtri contained near 1009 voters. 
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What other oppoſition could they give? The 
Officers of Government were the promoters of 
that rebellion which it was their duty to ſuppreſs. 
AAnſiead of calling on the people to aſſiſt in 
oppoſing it, they were daily inciting them to 
take in it an active part. The loyaliſts were 
diſarmed, — and their arms given to rebels. — 
And had they retained their arms, they had no 
commiſſion under the Crown to make uſe of 
them in favour of Government. And without 
ſuch authority, they knew that, by law, whoever 
ſhould take up arms, would be guilty of high- 
treafon, and every homicide would amount to 
the crime of murder. 


ut theſe are not all the proofs that may be 
adduced in favour of the unſhaken fidelity of 
the people in general of the revolted Colonies. 
We have ſeen them, wherever the Britiſh army 
have marched, receiving the troops with every 
mark of gladneſs, and particularly | in Philadel- 
phia, with ſuch acclamations of joy in every 
{treet, that a Britiſh general, whoſe mind had 
been impreſſed with different ideas, could not re- 
frain crying out, Surely this muſt be more 
than ſhow,” We have ſeen them, during the 
ſpace of near nine months, while the Britiſh 
army remained in Philadelphia, daily ſupplying, 
at the riſque of their lives, that army, the Britiſh 
navy, 
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navy, and the inhabitants, conſiſting of not leſs 

than fifty thouſand ſouls, with every kind of 
proviſions from the country of which the rebel 
army had the complete poſſeſſion. We have 
ſeen them, at the ſame time, refuſing thoſe ſup- 
plies to the rebel General, breaking their car- 
riages, concealing their horſes, diſobeying his 
proclamations, and ſuffering their grain to be 
taken from them without price, rather than be 
the inſtruments of aiding the enemies of their 
Sovereign. We have ſeen them coming from 
all quarters of the Middle Colonies into the 
Britiſh lines, to give intelligence of the ſtate of 
the enemy, and of the good diſpoſitions of 
the people towards Government, We have 
ſeen many thouſands flying over to the Britiſh | 
troops for protection, or concealing themſelves 
in diſtant provinces where they were unknown, or 
taking refuge even amongſt the ſavages, to avoid 
entering into the war againſt their fellow-ſubjets 
in this country, and at the ſame time thouſands of 
them 1n arms as volunteers, ſerving in their be- 
half without receiving pay or clothing. We have 
ſeen, from the beginning of independence to this 
day, a great majority of the Coloniſts, notwith- 
ſtanding the exceſſive penalty of treble taxes, 
disfranchiſements, and the loſs of that liberty 
which the mind of man holds more valuable 
than wealth, remain nonjurors to the ſtates, and 


with 
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with a perſeverance which does honour to hu- 
man nature, yet adhere to their former allegi- 
ance. We have ſeen the Colonies in the laſt war, 
when the numbers of their people were one 
third leſs than they are at preſent, with cheerful- 
neſs, on the requiſition of the Crown, raiſing 
and ſending into the field 23, ooo regular troops, 
and yet, that the Congreſs and new States, with 
innumerable falſehoods and frauds to ſeduce, 
exceſſive bounties to allure, and the ſeveral laws 
to compel (e), have not been able to raiſe a 
regular army of more than half that number. 
We thave, at the ſame time alſo, ſeen thoſe 
people, notwithſtanding the ſmall compaſs of 
the Britiſh lines, flocking over to the Provincial 
corps, and filling up their numbers equal to the 


(e) Sir William Howe's letter of the zd of September 
1776. The inhabitants of Long Iſland, many of whom 
had been forced into the Rebellion, have all ſubmitted, and 
are ready to take the oaths of allegiance.” Of the 12th of 
February 1777. They (the Rebel ſtates) conſcious that 
their whole flake depends upon the ſacceſs of the next cam- 
paign, uſe every compul/ory means to thoſe who do not enter 
voluntarily into their ſervice.” And his letter of the 5th of 
March, 1778. © Great ſtruggles are making throughout 
the provinces, to aſſemble a numerous army in the ſpring, 
and the moſt oppreflive and arbitrary means exerciſed to 
draw the people to the field, quho, almoſt generally, ſnew 
extreme backwardneſs to thefr ſervice, and in ſome inſtances, 
have forcibly refifted the tyranny of their rulers,” W gn 
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rebel army, and fitting out upwards of 100 
privateers, which are daily operating againſt the 
common enemy. We have ſeen, that three-fourths 
of the rebel army have been generally compoſed 
of Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh, while ſcarcely 
the ſmall proportion of one-fourth are Ameri- 
cans, notwithſtanding the ſevere and arbitrary 
laws to force them into the ſervice. We have 
ſeen them in the Colonies of North Carolina, 
Maryland, the Delaware counties, New Jerſey, 
and New York, patiently ſuffering, for a time, 
under their oppreſſions, and at length, in large 
bodies, with a few concealed arms, pitchforks, 
and clubs, indiſcreetly riſing in favour of Govern- 
ment. We have ſcen whole counties refuſing to 
be drafted, and the troops of others when 
drafted, in a body of five hundred men, with 
arms in their hands, refuſe to join the Rebel 
army againſt their Sovereign, and another body 
of the ſame number when joined, diſmiſſed by 
the Rebel Commander, becauſe too much at- 
tached to the Britiſh Government (7). And we 
have ſeen many thouſands ſuffering baniſhments, 
confiſcations, proſcriptions, and death itſelf, 
for active ſervices done by them for Govern- 
ment, and becauſe they could not abjure the 


Cf) Theſe facts happened in September 1777, when 
Waſhington lay in Pennſylvania, 
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beſt of Sovereigns. Such are the unparalleled 
ſufferings, virtue and fidelity of thoſe unhappy 


people, whoſe untainted loyalty has been ſhame- 
fully traduced in the wild politics of a faction. 


I will not, my Lord, trouble you with more 
facts, though many remain to be told; I truſt 
thoſe I have mentioned are ſufficient to prove, 
that by far the greater part of the people have 
withſtood every ſpecies of ſeduction and force 
to draw them from their allegiance to their 

Sovereign. That a number of the Coloniſts, 
incautious and blindfolded, fell into the ſnares 
of a few ambitious and intereſted men, is a truth; 
but it is alſo true, that many of that number, 
ſince the declaration of independence, have 
changed their minds on rational principles, 
They have, from diſtreſſing experience, found 
themſelves deceived by their leaders. They 
were told, that they were oppreſſed by Great 
Britain, which they believed without feeling the 
oppreſſion. And they were taught to believe, 
that they would extricate themſelves from it by 
a military oppoſition, and by no other means. 
They reaſoned at this time only from what they 
were told; but ſince their independence, they 
have melancholy cauſe *to reaſon from their 
feelings. All that they now hear, ſee, or feel, 

convinces 
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convinces them that they knew no oppreſſion | 
then, and that by their own deluſion they are 
now become ſlaves to arbitrary power, They 
are daily comparing their former happineſs with 
their preſent miſery and diſtreſs. When they 
have retroſpect to their former condition, they 
recollect that their lands were fully cultivated, 
their mechanic arts flouriſhed, their labourers 
were numerous, their harveſts were plentiful, 

their commerce was extenſive, their govern- 
ments mild and free, their laws reaſonable and 
juſt, their perſons and properties ſafe from in- 
ſult or oppreſſion, their religion ſecured, their 
country and its commerce protected by the fleets 
and armies of Great Britain, their taxes light 
and trifling beyond all parallel, and that they 
and their forefathers had enjoyed greater happi- 
neſs than any people on earth. | 


Such are the pleaſing and endearing ſcenes 
which the late ſtate of America is daily recall- 
ing to the memories of the deluded people in 
that country, while every ſenſe capable of plea- 
ſure or pain is conſtantly upbraiding them with 
their folly, and proclaiming theſe melancholy 
truths: That their labourers, mechanics, and 
artiſts have been dragged into the field of battle, 
where, or in military hoſpitals, they have mi- 
ſerably periſhed; that their ſhipping are de- 

E 2 ſtroyed, 
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ſtroyed, their commerce ruined, — their govern- 
ments arbitrary, under a ſemblance of freedom, 
their laws cruel and ſanguinary, — their per- 
ſons, properties, and lives in continual jeopardy, 
their religion in danger from the unrelenting 
power of Popiſh ſuperſtition, - their taxes ex- 
ceeding the value of their property, and impoſ- 
ſible to be ſuſtained, - and not one ſpark of that 
felicity they ſo lately enjoyed, now left in their 
poſſeſſion. 


If we look into human nature, its paſſions 
and affections, and particularly into the prin- 
ciples of ſelf-intereſt and preſervation, which 
we know govern its opinions and conduct, can 
we heſitate a moment to conclude, that ſo great 
an alteration in the circumſtances of men, from 
a (tate of felicity to that of miſery, muſt work a 
change in the diſpoſitions of many of the diſaf- 
fected? It ſeems impoſſible. However, let the 
concluſions drawn from thoſe premiſes be what 
they may, the fact perfectly coincides with the 
rational concluſion, infomuch that I am con- 
vinced, from what I have ſeen and know of the 
diſpoſitions of the people in that country, if the 
terror was taken off their . minds, if the new 
ſtates were diſſolved, the rebel force diſbanded, 
the Britiſh troops withdrawn, and the people of 
courſe left to their free and unbiaſſed ſuffrages, 
that 
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that nine perſons out of ten in the whole revolted 
Colonies would vote for a conſtitutional union 
with, and dependence on, the Eritiſh State; and 
I am allo confident, that this union and depend- 
ence might be eaſily ſecured on thoſe principles 
of policy which ever did, and alone can pre- 
ſerve the union of the ſeveral members of the 
Empire. 


Your Lordſhip, I ſuſpect, will here aſk, what 
then is to be done in the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, to bring the people of America back to 
their allegiance to the Crown? Are we to treat 
with the Congreſs, or the New States? By no 
means, my Lord; this would be totally incon- 
ſiſtent with thoſe juſt and indefeaſible claims of 
right to the territory and ſovereignty of the 
country, which has been conſtantly maintained, 
with the ſafety of a multitude of loyal ſubjects, 
who with unparalleled fidelity, and fortitude of 
mind, have ſacrificed to their principles all that 
men can forfeit, and with that humanity and 
dignity for which the Britiſh State has ever been 
diſtinguiſhed among nations. There is no one 
motive, founded in reaſon, which can lead to 
ſuch a treaty, The Congreſs, or the New 
States, as has been ſhewn, are not the Repre- 
ſentatives of one-tenth part of the community, 
and conſequently have no authority to treat ; ſo 

3 far 
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far from it, that they are, in reality, the uſurp- 
ers of a deſpotic power over nine- tenths of the 
people, which the honor of Government is 
bound to deſtroy. Under theſe circumſtances, 
no terms, however ratified by the Congreſs or 
New States, could create any real obligation on 
the people. They would be at liberty to depart 
from them at pleaſure. But there is not the 
leaſt reaſon to believe that they would ever ac- 
cede to any terms which will not lead to a ſepa- 
ration of the two Countries; to which I may 
add, there is not the leaſt apparent neceſſity for 
ſuch a meaſure, An union between the two 
Countries muſt and may be eaſily ſettled with 
different perſons, and upon different principles 
from thoſe upon which Congreſs will ever ſettle 
them. 


The perſons proper to be treated with, if I 
may uſe the expreſſion where ſubjects are con- 
cerned, are the true Repreſentatives of the 
people at large in the ſeveral Colonies. A com- 
pact of union made with them, we may rea- 
ſonably expect will be founded in the mutual 
intereſts of both Countries, becauſe their in- 
tereſts are truly the ſame. Their aſſent will 
make it binding, and therefore permanent. 
But in order to enable the people to chooſe 
their Repreſentatives, the force which prevents 

it 
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it muſt be removed. This, I know, has been 
thought an arduous taſk; but the ſentiment is 
founded in miſtake, ariſing from a milrepre- 
ſentation of the rebel force, and the practicabi- 
lity of reducing the rebellion. A Clinton, 
whoſe loyalty to his Sovereign, and attachment 


to his country, are untainted, and whoſe mili- 


tary abilities remain undiſputed, is in the field, 
He will reverſe the policy and conduct of his 
predeceſſor, and with much leſs force remove 
that tyranny which has hitherto ſeparated the 
loyal part of the people from their Sovereign. 


This done, there is no one who is acquainted 


with the diſpoſitions of the people in general of 
the revolted Colonies, who can heſitate to be- 
lieve that they will with cheerfulneſs accept of, 


and ſubmit to, any reaſonable terms of accom-. 


modation : And the more thoſe terms adhere to 
the principles of the Britiſh Conſtitution ; the 
more they accord with that policy which unites 
and cements the members of a State in perpe- 
tual harmpny with each other; the more they 
tend to diffuſe the ſame meaſure of power and 
the ſame degree of liberty throughout the em- 
pire, and to make them one people, the more 
zealouſly will they be embraced. Every devia- 


tion from thoſe great principles of policy will in 


a proportionate degree be accepted with reluc- 
tance, and be productive of future miſchiefs. 


What 
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What theſe terms ought to be, it would be 
preſumptuous in me to determine; I will there- 
fore only add, that the time for propoſing them 
ſhould be as ſoon as the uſurped authority of the 
New States 1s ſuppreſſed, In every Colony 
where this is done, a repreſentation of the 
people ſhould be called, and the terms imme- 
diately propoſed, At this time faction will be 
ſuppreſſed, and a delegation formed, of the moſt 
reaſonable and loyal part of the Colony, That 
lawleſs ambition which firſt ſowed the ſeeds of 
Independence, and has ſince ſuſtained the re- 
bellion, will hide its head, nor dare to enter 
the public council, Reaſon will take place, 
and the great objects of diſcuſſion will reſt in 
the eſtabliſhment of that meaſure of power and 
diberty, which will perpetuate to the lateſt period 
of time an union and political harmony between 
the two Countries, 


I am, my Lord, &c. 
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MY LORD, 


N order to treat of the conduct of the war in 

the Middle Colonies, in which is involved 
a much agitated queſtion, whether the force 
was adequate to the object, we muſt begin with 
a view of that force of the force in oppoſition, 
and of the ſituation of the revolted Colonies at 
the time. A genuine ſtate of the facts involved 
in theſe ſubjects will throw great light upon the 


queſtion, and prepare the mind for judging with 


candour on ſubſequent facts and remarks. 


The foot and cavalry, ſent over to America, 
amounted to 52,815,—Of that number 40,874 
were under the command of Sir William Howe (g). 
o great a force, with all, and more than its ne- 
ceſſary appointments, prepared in ſo ſhort a time, 
never before croſſed the Atlantic, or any other 
ocean. We may therefore ſafely pronounce it 


the reſult of ſuperior wiſdom and unparalleled 


exertion. Exertion ſo © deciſive and maſterly,” 
and ſo far beyond what the Commander himſelf 
aſked for, or expected, that he could not avoid 
« expreſſing his amazement (S).“ . 

| When 


Major General Robertſon's Evidence before the Houſe 


of Commons, MS. p. 34. 
(+) In his Letter, dated 8th of June 1776, Sir William 
Howe is ſo far from complaining that the force ſent over was 
inadequate to its object, that he deciſively declates to the 
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When Sir W. Howe arrived at Staten Iſland, 
the reſolutions of Congreſs, recommending in- 
dependence to the Colonies, had juſt paſſed.— 
The powers of the old Governments were not en- 
tirely deſtroyed, nor the new States eſtabliſhed. 
The Independents themſelves were divided 
into factions reſpecting the forms of Govern- 


ment they meant to inſtitute. All their affairs 


were embarraſſed, and in the greateſt confuſion. 
The rebel force which had been ſeduced into 
arms, under a pretence of obtaining a redreſs of 


grievances, did not amount to 18,000 men, 
militia included. 


Having thus before us the number of troops of 
both parties, it is neceſſary, toa furtherelucidation 
of the truth, to take a comparative view of the 
real force of each in the military balance (i). 


The Britiſh army was commanded by able and 
experienced officers, the rebel by men deſtitute 
of military ſkill or experience; and, for the moſt 
part, taken from mechanic arts or the plough. 
— The firſt were poſſeſſed of the beſt appoint- 


contrary, —** I cannot take my leave of your Lordſhip, with- 
out expreſſing my utter amazement at the deciſive and maſterly 
ſtrokes for carrying ſuch extenſive plans into immediate 
execution, as have been effected ſince your Lordſhip has aſ- 
ſumed the conducting of this war, which is already moſt 
happily experienced, by thoſe who have the honour of ſery- 
ing here under your auſpices.” 


(i) See a comparative view of the apparent force of each 
in the Appendix, 


ments, 
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ments, and of more than they could uſe, and 
the other of the worſt, and leſs than they want- 
ed. The one were attended by the ableſt ſur. 
geons and phyſicians, healthy and high-ſpirited, 
—the other were neglected in their health, 
clothing, and pay; were ſickly, and conſtantly 
murmuring and diffatisfied ;—and the one were 
veteran troops, carrying victory and conqueſt 
whereſoever they were led; the other were new 
raiſed and undiſciplined, a panic-ſtruck and de- 
feated enemy whenever attacked ; ſuch is the true 
comparative difference between the force ſent to 
ſuppreſs, and that which ſupported the rebellion, 


Another matter, which has too long been a 
queſtion with the Public, ought to be cleared 
up—l mean, whether the General commanding 
the Britiſh troops has been confined by peremp- 
tory inſtructions, which weakened his operations, 
and obſtructed the great deſign of the war. It is 
ſufficient on this head to obſerve, that the Gene- 
ral has not availed himſelf in his vindication of 
ſo material a defence; and the letters of the 
American Secretaries of State prove that he was 
left to his own judgment in forming and 
| executing his plans in every inſtance, ex- 
cept one (&), which he unfortunately neglect- 


(+) Theſe inſtructions were, to ſupport the Northern 
Army, and to make a diverſion in its favour on the New- 
England Coaſts, Lord George Germaine's Letter, 3d March, 


1777. 
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ed, and by chat neglect ſacrificed a Bri- 
tiſh army, and involved his country in a de- 


gree of diſgrace it never before had expe- 
rienced. | | 


Upon this ſtate of the general and moſt mate- 
rial facts, your Lordſhip will naturally aſk a 
queſtion to which you will expect a general an- 
ſwer. How then, ſince the Britiſh Commander 
had a force ſo much ſuperior to his enemy, has 
it happened that the rebellion has not been long 
ago ſuppreſſed ? The cauſe, my Lord, however 
inveloped in miſrepreſentation on this ſide of the 
Atlantic, is no ſecret in America.—It has been 
long lamented there, by thouſands of his Ma- 
jeſty's faichful ſubjects, while the rebels have re- 
peatedly announced 1t in their publications 
with triumphant inſolence and ridicule Friends 
and foes unite in declaring that it has been ow- 
ing to want of wiſdom in the plans, and of vi- 
gour and exertion in the execution, 


To ſupport this truth, ſo univerſally adopted 
in America, before I deſcend to particular ope- 
rations, I will firſt treat of the general conduct 
of the war, —The Commander in Chief never 
began his operations until the middle of June. 
A part of that month, and the whole of April 
and May, when the ſeaſon is moderate, and 
molt proper for action, and the roads are good, 

were 


= 


were wantonly waſted ; while a variety of the 
moſt cogent motives pointed to an early and 
vigorous campaign. In theſe months, the re- 
bel army was always reduced to its weakeſt 
ſtate, Its numbers were diminiſhed by inceſ- 
ſant and exceſſive fatigue, ſickneſs, and deſer- 
tion (J); and thoſe who remained were naked, 
half ſtarved, and deſtitute of ſupplies. It was 
in the months of April and May that recruits 
for the rebel army were chiefly procured, who 
never could join it before the month of June. 
And it was apparent, in every year, that the 
operations of the Britiſh army, as ſoon as be- 
gun, however indolent, never failed to ſink the 
ſpirits of the rebellious to ſuch a degree, as to- 
tally to obſtruct the recruiting ſervice. In vain 
did theſe inviting, theſe importunate circum- 
ſtances, againſt which nothing ought to have 
prevailed but ſome momentous and inſuperable 
difficulty, preſs the General to take the field. 
He preferred the pleaſures. of indolence and 
diſſipation, to a diſcharge of his duty to his 
country ; fooliſhly reſting, for his vindication, . 
upon an apology as groundleſs as it was unmili- 
tary. His army could not move, as is alleged, 
„ until the green forage was to be found on 
the ground.” Had this been fact, the green 


( Sir W. H —e's Letter, 5th Maich, 1778. 
forage 
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forage is always ſufficiently grown, in the mid - 
dle of May. But waving this argument, he 
knew that dry forage was much more hearty 
food for his horſes than green. That he might 
have carried the ſame forage with them for a 
time, which ſuſtained them in their quarters. 
That the country was full of dry forage of every 
kind; and that he had ever obtained it when 
he ſtood in need of it, whether in the field or in 
his quarters (mn), and conſequently that he could 
not fail of procuring it in any month in the 


year, 


The General affected to believe, that 
the people of that country were generally in 
rebellion. I ſay he affected, becauſe he 
could not really believe it.-He had too 
many daily proofs of the contrary.— He ſaw 
Gentlemen of influence and fortune conſtantly 
coming over to him in his quarters, or in the 
field, and tendering their ſervices. —He ſaw re- 
peated attempts made by bodies of men to form 
themſelves-in arms, and to aſſiſt him in ſuppreff- 
ing the rebellion. —He ſaw many of the inhabit- 
ants fined, impriſoned, and ſuffering death it- 


(m) Sir W. H—'s Letter, 17th Fan. 1778. Lord Corn 


wallis procures, ** from the country, forage ſufficient for the 


« winter conſumption.” 
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ſelf on account of their loyalty (n). —He ſaw 
many thouſands refuſing to take the oaths of 
allegiance to the New States, or to abjure their 
Sovereign. —And yet, contrary to theſe proofs, 
he, with many of his General Officers, affected 
to believe then, and have ſince declared, that 
the people of that country were almoſt unani- 
mouſly diſaffefted to the Crown. Under this 
pretence, we have ſeen him decline to intruſt the 
faithful and loyal ſubjects with arms, or to 
make uſe of the well- affected force in the Colo- 
nies to aſſiſt him in reducing, or in defending 
after reduced, either cities or provinces, 


When he paſſed through New Jerſey, and 
drove the panic- ſtruck rebel force out of that 


country, no ſtep was taken to embody and 
arm the friends of Government, who were ready 
and anxious to be employed in diſarming the 


(n) Sir William Howe's letters prove the truths I have en- 
deavoured to ſupport, —In that dated 8th June, 1776, he 
ſays, he landed his troops to the great joy of a moſt faith 
1% ful and loyal prople.—That he has great reaſon to expect a 
« zumerous body of the inhabitants to join the army from the 
© provinces. of New-York, the Jerſeys, and Connecticut; 
% who, in this time of univerſal oppreſſion, only wait for 
© opportunities to give proofs of their /oyalty and zeal for 
% Government,” —Letter zoth December, 1776—“ The 
„ chain of cantonments is rather too. extenſive, but I was 
* induced to occupy Burlington to cover the county cf 
% Monmouth, in which there are many loyal inhabitants.” 


diſaffected, 
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diſaffected, in reſtoring the province to his Ma- 


jeſty's peace, and in defending it when the army 


ſnould proceed in its other neceſſary operations. 
In Philadelphia, where a militia might have 
been formed ſufficient, with the aſſiſtance of 
tooo regulars, and a few veſſels of war, to have 
defended it againſt any force which could have 
been brought againſt it, while the Britiſh army 
was operating againſt the main body of the re- 
bel army, there was the ſame unpardonable 
omiſſion, although he remained in that city near 
nine months, 


Surely, my Lord, you will think a conduct 
like this was contrary to ſound policy ; nay, to 


the plain dictates of common-ſenſe. A ſmall 


ſhare of knowledge of that policy, which every 
ſucceſsful Conqueror has ever purſued, would 
have taught the Britiſh Commander, that no 
extenſive country was ever yet reduced and re- 
tained without the aſſiſtance of its inhabitants ; 
and that it ever has been the practice of all great 
men, when they have entered an extended ter- 
ritory with a view of conqueſt, to gain a know- 
ledge of the prejudices, reſentments, and attach- 
ments of the people, to take advantage of them, 
and to apply them to the object they meant to 
obtain. And in oder to effect this, if they 
found any E diſaffected to the power in op- 


poſition, 
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poſition, it was their obvious policy and prac- 
tice to embrace them with cordiality and con- 
fidence, and to attach them to their intereſt by 
every means which reaſon and experience could 
ſuggeſt. But his conduct was a perfect con- 
traſt to this practice. He entered a country in 
length 1500, and in breadth 300 miles. He 
found it divided into two parties, one, and by 
far the major part of the inhabitants, were well 
affected to his meaſures, and many were 
deſirous to aſſiſt in his operations. Did he 
take advantage of theſe important circum- 
ſtances ? Did he, with cordiality and confidence, 
embrace the well affected to Government? Did 
he take one ſtep which tended to reconcile the 
people to his Majeſty's intereſt and government, 

_ or to bring them back to their former allegiance, 
although he had a commiſſion and inſtructions 
for that purpoſe ? No, my Lord; but on the 
contrary, the advantages which might have been 
derived from their parties, and attachments to 
Great Britain, were entirely neglected; and al- 
though he ſaw the people, in different parts of 
the country, making every effort in their power 
to aſſiſt him; yet we find in all his Proclama- 
tions, an injunction on them to remain peaceably 
in their habitations, without the leaſt invitation 
to take up arms in behalf of the Crown, or the 
ſmalleſt intimation that their aſſiſtance would 
0 ia 
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accord with his wiſhes, An inen which 
amounted, in effect, to a prohibition, and ren- 
dered it dangerous, if not unlawful, for them to 
act otherwiſe, becauſe a ſtrict obedience to it 
was the only condition upon which he promiſed 
them his Majeſty's protection. Inſtead of thoſe 
meaſures which humanity and reaſon pointed out 
to win over his Majeſty's deluded ſubjects to 
their duty, others, which could not fail to 
alienate their minds from his royal perſon and 
Government, were purſued, or ſuffered to be 
purſued. A Proclamation was indeed iſſued in 
his Majeſty's name, promiſing protection to all 
the inhabitants who ſhould come in and take the 
oaths of allegiance. Thouſands came in where- 
ever the army marched, and took the oath, but 
the Royal faith, pledged for their ſafety, was 
ſhamefully violated. The unhappy people, in- 
ſtead of receiving the protection promiſed, were 
plundered by the ſoldiery. Their wives and 
daughters were violently polluted by the luſtful 
brutality of the loweſt of mankind ; and friends 
and foes indiſcriminately met with the ſame bar- 
barian treatment. 


If the Britiſh General was indolent and ne- 
glectful in putting a ſtop to theſe cruelties, 
the Rebel Commander and the New States 


were not ſo in converting them to their 
own benefit. Every poſſible advantage was 
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made of theſe enormities (o). Affidavits were 
taken of the plunder, and of every rape. 
They were publiſhed in all their news-papers, 
to irritate and enrage the people againſt his Ma- 
jeſty and the Britiſh nation. The Britiſh ſoldiers 
. were repreſented as a race of men more inhuman 
than ſavages. By theſe means, the minds of 
many were turned againſt the Britiſh Govern- 
ment, and many in deſperation joined the rebel 
army. The force of the rebels was increaſed, 
the Britiſh weakened, and the humanity and 


glory of Britons received a diſgraceful tarniſh, 
which time can never efface. 


However great theſe miſchiefs mi hs be in 
ſtrengthening the force of the 4 ie they did 
not end here, The ſuffering of the ſoldiers to 
plunder, and commit other outrages, was a 
dangerous relaxation of diſcipline, It rendered 
them avaricious, neglectful of their duty, and 
diſobedient to command. To this cauſe only 
the loſs of Trentown, and all that train of heavy 
misfortunes which attended it, can be imputed 
becauſe, it is a fact, that Colonel Raille, al- 


Ce, See the affidavits proving the indiſcriminate and wan- 
ton plunder committed by the ſoldiery in the provinces of 
New York and New Jerſey, with a number of rapes perpe- 
trated on the wives and daughters of the inhabitants, in the 


Pennſylvania Evening Poſt of the 24th and 29th of April 
iſt, 3d, and 1oth of May 1777. 
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though he had ſufficient notice of the enemy's 
approach, could not form his men, who, more 
attentive to the ſafety of their plunder than their 
duty, and engaged in putting horſes to and load- 


ing their waggons, became deaf to all orders. 
In this ſtate they were ſurrounded and taken. 


If this conduct in the Britiſh Commander was 
contrary to good policy, the plans of his opera- 
tions were equally injudicious. No good reaſon, 
nor even a plauſible one, can be aſſigned for his 
going to the ſouthward, until the northern army 
had joined him. Every circumſtance forbade it. 
He certainly knew the numbers and ſtrength of 
the northern army, and the difficulties it had to 
encounter :— That it was to paſs through a 
country filled with mountains and ſtrong defiles : 
— That it would meet with the collected force 
of the province of New-York, and the four 
Eaſtern Colonies :—That theſe were by far the 


moſt diſaffected to Government :—That their 


Militia were more numerous, more eaſily col- 
lected, and better trained than any others in 
America. And yet we find him paſſing to the 
Southward, three hundred miles from Albany, 
into a country which was the beſt affected to 
Government, and of courſe the leaſt capable of 
oppoſition, with an army of double the number 
of troops which compoſed that under General 


Burgoyne, 
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Burgoyne, and thereby putting it out of his 
power to ſupport or relieve that army with which 
it was intended he ſhould co-operate. If near 
20,000 men, aſſiſted by the Britiſh fleet, were 
neceſſary to carry on the operations in Pennſyl- 
vania, a country which he acknowledges to be 
in general well affected to Government, he 
mult certainly know, that one-third of that num- 
ber were not ſufficient to oppoſe the united force 
of the five moſt diſaffected of all the revolted 
Colonies, and conſequently, that it was his 
duty to co-operate with and ſupport itz and 
that he could not have taken a more effec- 
tual ſtep to ſacrifice the Northern army, 
than that of carrying his whole force to the 
Southward, without leaving even a corps ſuf- 
ficient to make a diverſion in its favour. 
The neceſſity of this diverſion on the coaſts of 
New England with 2000 troops, was obvious 
to every man of ſenſe (). It would have pre- 
vented in a great meaſure the militia in that 
part of the country from joining Gates, and 
beyond all doubt ir would have enabled Gene- 


ral Burgoyne to have oppoſed with ſucceſs the 
force with which he had to cope. 


( Vide Lord George Germaine's Letter of the 3d of 


March 1777, recommending this meaſure in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. 


But 
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But if we even ſuppoſe that the expedition 
to Pennſylvania was an eligible meaſure; why 
was it not proſecuted agreeably to his firſt plan, 
by marching his army through the Jerſeys, and 
ſending the fleet up the Delaware ? There was 
nothing to prevent it.— Pontoons were built, 
and the flat-bottomed boats prepared and put 
on carriages to paſs the Delaware; and that 
river is fordable in many places from the month 
of June to October, with very little interrup- 
tions by rains.— Why was ſo high-ſpirited an 
army taken from the ſight of an enemy of not 
half its force, put on board a fleet, and expoſed 
to all the accidents and dangers of the ocean ; 
to go by water 600 miles to a place, which was 
not 60 miles diſtant by land from the ſpot 
whence they marched to embark, and at a ſeaſon 
of the year when he knew the South-weſt winds 
would, in all probability, oppoſe every mile of 
his paſſage ? And why, when Philadelphia was 
his object, after he had experienced the oppoſi- 
tion of the trade wind, did he obſtinately perſiſt 
in his circuitous route, when he knew, or ought 
to have known, that neither a ſufficient pro- 
viſion of water or food had been made for his 


cavalry ? 


* 


I will not dwell too particularly on the 
blunders of his general plans, but haſten to re- 
| marks 
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marks on their execution, which will ſnew that 
they were founded in ignorance and folly, or in 
ſomething worſe, and that they were better cal- 
culated to delay the operations of the war, to 
give time for a panic- ſtruck enemy to recover 
their ſpirits, and to recruit their enfeebled and 
vanquiſhed force, than to ſuppreſs the rebellion. 


The operations on Long Iſland, New York, 
the White Plains, and in the march from thence 
to Brunſwic, have been ſo well explained, that 
I ſhall not enter into a particular deſcription of 
them, I ſhall content myſelf with reminding 
your Lordſhip, that ſuch was the ſuperior 
force of the Britiſh army, it met with no dif- 
ficulty in defeating the enemy in every battle. 
And yet in them all, the Britiſh Commander 
ſuffered his enemy to eſcape without purſuit. In 
the midſt of victory, the ardour of his troops 
was ſuppreſſed, and the chace forbid, This 
fact is as true as it is ſingular, and ought to be 
remembered, Indeed it cannot well be forgot, 
as every operation mentioned in the courſe of 
this narrative will remind us of it. How far 
it was juſtifiable, military ſkill will determine, 
when it is known, that the rebel army was 
merely a new raiſed undiſciplined corps, which 
a victory and vigorous: purſuit never yet failed 
to deſtroy, or finally diſperſe, 


At 
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At Brunſwic, in December 1776, Lord Corn- 


wallis was upon the heels of the enemy.— The 


deſtruction of a bridge over the Rariton ſaved 
them, —only for a few hours ;—their further 
ſecurity was owing to the orders received 
by that Nobleman to halt at Brunſwic. The 
Rariton is fordable at that place, in every receſs 
of the tide ;—and had the noble General been 
left to act at his own diſcretion, he might, and 
no doubt would, have purſued his enfeebled and 
panic-ſtruck enemy to the Delaware, over which 
they never could have paſſed, without falling 
into his hands. | 


At Brunſwic, the Britiſh army halted near a 


week. Waſhington's, conſiſting of 3000 men, 


lay at Prince Town, ſeventeen miles, - and 
at Trentown on the Delaware, twenty- nine 
miles diſtant, with all his heavy cannon and 
baggage.— Many perſons were aſtoniſhed at his 
temerity, in remaining a week ſo near the ſupe- 
rior force of the Britiſh army, with a large river 
in his rear to croſs ;—and ſome of his own of- 
ficers cenſured his folly to his face (q). But he, 


(9) At this time, General Weedon, ſenſible that the 
rebel army was liable to be deſtroyed, by proper exertions, 
before it could croſs the Delaware, wrote to his friend at 
Fredericſburg, * that General Howe had a mortgage on the 
rebel army for ſome time, but had not yet forecloſed it.” 


on 
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on this, as on every other occaſion, relied on the 


indolent progreſs of the Britiſh army, and waited 
its nearer approach. On the 7th of Decem- 
ber, the army marched from Brunſwic at four 
o'clock in. the morning, and arrived at Prince 
Town. in the afternoon about the ſame hour, 
Waſhington in perſon, with Stirling's brigade, 
left that place not one hour before its arrival. 
At twelve o'clock at night, he began to embark 
his heavy baggage and artillery, and did not 
finiſh paſſing his army over the river till three 


o'clock in the afternoon. Never was there a 
fairer opportunity of gaining a final victory, 
given by one enemy to another, than the one 


now offered by the Rebel to the Britiſh General, 
who might by a forced march of 3 or 4000 


men, have overtaken and deſtroyed the ſmall 


panic- ſtruck remains of the Rebef force, 


with all their baggage and artillery. But he 


deſpiſed a conduct ſo unfair and ungenerous 


againſt a defeated enemy, He waited at 


Prince Town ſeventeen hours, marched at 
nine o'clock on the morning of the eighth, and 


arrived at Trentown at four o'clock in the after- 


noon, when the laſt boat of the rebel embarka- 
tion croſſed the river; thus he took ſeven hours 
to march twelve ſhort miles, calculating with 
great accuracy, the exact time neceſſary for his 
enemy to eſcape. | { 
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At this time, the panic ariſing from tho 


ſeveral defeats of the rebel force at Long Iſland, 
New York, the White Plains, and the progreſs 
of the army through New Jerſey, had extended 
itſelf from the military to all the civil depart- 
ments of the New States, and particularly in the 
Middle Colonies. The Governor, Council, 
Aſſembly, and Magiſtracy of New Jerſey, had 
deſerted the province, The rebel State in Phila- 
delphia had diſperſed, and the Congreſs them- 
ſelves giving up all as loſt, fled with great preci- 
pitation into Maryland. General Mifflin, and 
others, attempred in vain to raiſe the militia of 
Pennſylvania, 'Three of the principal citizens 
of Philadelphia, in behalf of the reſt, waited on 


' Congreſs before their flight, and boldly informed 


them, that they intended ro meet Sir William 
Howe, and implore his protection to which the 
| Congreſs did not object. And all the Middle Co- 
lonies were ready to ſubmit; the loyaliſts from 


principle, and the rebels, from an opinion that 


the Britiſh troops, hitherto victorious, were in- 
vincible. Hannibal had not ſo certain an oppor- 
tunity of reducing Rome, as the Britiſh General 
had at this time of effectually ſuppreſſing the 
rebellion by croſſing the Delaware. Every one 


expected, that he would paſs that river, as it is 


ſo eaſily practicable, and as it muſt have been 
followed by the greateſt advantages. Boats, 
| 6 pontoons, 


0 
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pontoons, or rafts, might have been built in a 


few days, and the Delaware croſſed in a variety 
of places; the country was full of proviſions, 
which the inhabitants were ready to ſppply ;- 
and nothing could be wanting to render the 
quarters of the Britiſh troops much more com- 
fortable at Lancaſter, Reading, or Philadelphia, 
than they could poſſibly be at New York or in 


' Jerſey ; but this great opportunity of giving a 


fatal blow to the rebellion was neglected, with- 
out the leaſt apparent neceſſity or reaſon, 


The General having reſolved not to croſs the 
Delaware, began to form his winter canton- 
ments. In this inſtance, he diſcovered no more 
military judgment than he had ſhewn vigor in 
purſuing his enemy. He ſcattered and extended 
them from Burlington to New York, a ſpace of 


almoſt ninety miles; dividing his force into ſmall 


diſtant parties, liable ro be cut off by the 


enemy, one after another, with eaſe. But this 
was not the moſt cenſurable part of his con- 


duct: the frontier poſts, or thoſe neareſt to the 
enemy, were committed to the comtnand of 
foreigners, who could not underſtand the lan- 
guage of che country. One of them left at Tren- 
town, the moſt important poſt in the whole line 
of cantonments, was brave, but totally unfit 


for his ſtation, He was obſtinate, paſſionate, 
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and inceſſantly intoxicated with ſtrong liquors; 
The other at Bordentown, was equally brave, 
and a good ſoldier, but unacquainted with 
the people of the country and their charac- 
ters, and of courſe liable to be deceived in his 
intelligence. Theſe poſts, though lying within 
ſight of the enemy, having only the Delaware 
between them, were the weakeſt (7) in reſpect 
to the number of troops in the whole line of 
cantonments. The poſt at Trentown,” oppoſite 
to which Waſhington lay with the main body of 
his army, and with boats prepared to croſs the 
Delaware at his pleaſure, was commanded by 
Colonel Raile, with 1200 Heſſians only to de- 
fend it; and thoſe of Bordentown, White 
Horſe, and Burlington, with only 2000 under 
Colonel de Donop. In this weak ſtate, the 
frontier poſts, the poſts of moſt danger, were 
left by the Commander in Chief; while, to the 
ſurpriſe of every man of common reflection, the 
other poſts were made ſtronger and ſtronger, as 
their diſtance from the enemy, and conſequently 
their danger, decreaſed. But what was yet more 
aſtoniſhing, becauſe more inconſiſtent, if poſ- 


() The four frontier cantonments at Trentown, Borden- 
town, the White Horſe, and Burlington, were left to the 
command of two Colonels. The poſt at Prince Town, 
under a Brigadier General; thoſe at Brunſwic and Amboy 
under two Major Generals—and the one at New York - 
under the Commander in Chief. 


ſible, 
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fible, with military policy, theſe frontier can- 
tonments, daily expoſed to the attacks of the 
enemy, were left without a ſingle redoubt or 
intrenchment to which the troops might retreat 
in caſe of a ſurpriſe or attack, until they could 
be relieved from the other poſts. 
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Hitherto the Britiſh troops had carried vic- 
tory wherever they paſſed, and the opinion that 
1 they were invincible was deeply impreſſed on 
the enemy. It was Waſhington's duty to take 
off that impreſſion, if poſſible. The extent and 
defenceleſs ſtate of the Britiſh cantonments 
gave him the faireſt opportunity of accompliſh- 
ing his wiſh, He therefore meditated an aſſault 
upon Trentown, But in order to draw Colonel 
de Donop from his poſt at Bordentown, and to 
prevent his ſupporting Colonel Raile at the time 
of the aſſault, he ſent a corps of 450 militia, 
many of whom were boys picked up in Phila- 
delphia, and the counties of Glouceſter and 
Salem, to Mount Holly, with orders not to 
fight, but fly as ſoon as the effect of the ma- 
nceuvre had taken place. The plan ſucceeded. 
Colonel de Donop marched againſt this inſigni- 
ficant part of the rebel force with his whole corps 8 
of 2000 men (eighty left at Bordentown ex- 
cepted) down to Mount Holly, twelve miles 
from his own poſt, and eighteen from Tren- 
town, 
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town, the poſt he ought to have been at hand to 
ſupport. The rebel corps immediately fled and 
diſperſed on his approach; and yet, inſtead of 
immediately returning to Botdentown to ſupport 
Colonel Raile, he remained loitering two days 
in the neighbourhood of Burlingtoti, without 
having a ſingle enemy to oppoſe. Waſhington 
now ſaw the moment of ſucceſs, and embraced 
it. He croſſed the Delaware with 2800 men, 
not without meeting with great difficulties from 
the ice, and aſſaulted Trentown. Colonel 
Raile was ſurpriſed and unprepared, although 
he had received repeated information of the 
enemy's deſign, and had repulſed their advanced 
party on the preceding evening. He attempted 
In vain to form his men, who, attentive only to 
the plunder they had amaſſed, were employed 
in loading their waggons preparatively to their 
flight, and were deaf to all orders. Colonel 
Raile was killed, and near 1000 of his corps 
were taken priſoners. Succeſs which ſurpaſſed 
the moſt ſanguine hopes of the rebel Com- 
mander having thus crowned his deſign, he 
dreaded every moment the approach of the 
troops under General Leſlie from Prince Town, 
or Colonel de Donop from Mount Holly, and 
figd witch the utmoſt precipitation to his winter 
quarters on the weſt ſide of the Delaware. He 
had no thoughts of taking new quarters in New 

| Jerley, 
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Jerſey, becauſe he A not doubt but the Britiſh 
Commander, with his greatly ſuperior force, 


would re-occupy the important poſts on the 


Delaware, and fortify them ſo ſtrongly as to 
put it out of his power to retake them, This 
was Waſhington's opinion, becauſe the meaſure 
was pointed out by common ſenſe, It was ne- 
ceſſary to keep alive the panic already diffuſed 
through all the colonies, and to maintain the 
ſpirits of the well affected to Government. It 
was neceſſary to the preſervation of Weſt New 
Jerſey, ſo lately conquered. It was neceſſary 
to ſhew the enemy that Britiſn troops, although 
they might be ſurpriſed, yet could recover 
the loſs ſuſtained by that furpriſe, And it was 
practicable without danger, as the Britiſh troops 
were then ſix times ſuperior in number, beſides 
their ſuperiority in military diſcipline and expe- 
rience, to the force of the enemy. 


But the Rebel Chief found himſelf moſt 
agreeably miſtaken, Nothing was done that 
common ſenſe pointed out. The policy 
"of the Britiſh Commander was too deep to 
be penetrated by ſhallow underſtandings ; for 
inſtead of the two neareſt corps immediately 
marching to regain what had been ſo lately and 
fooliſhly loſt, Colonel de Donop abandoned 


his * and moved with precipitation to join 


3 General 
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General Leſlie at Prince T own, who, when they 
were united, though they were much ſuperior 
in force to Waſhington, and though there was 
no enemy in New Jerſey to moleſt them, waited 
till General Grant joined them from Brunſwic. 
A condu of this kind, which was attended with 
all the appearance of panic and diſmay, could. 
not fail to invite Waſhington again over the 
Delaware, with a view to occupy Trentown, 
from which poſt he might with eaſe haraſs the 
Britiſh troops in their quarters. After waiting 
eight days, and finding no attempt made to re- 
poſleſs the Banks of the Delaware, he again 
croſſed that river, and marched to Trentown 
with about 4000 men. Lord Cornwallis, wha 
had arrived at Prince Town from New York, 
marched againſt Waſhington, with the corps 
commanded by Generals Grant, Leſlie, and 
Colonel de Donop, a force greatly ſuperior to 
that under the Rebel General, and came up 
with him at Trentown in the evening, intending 
to bring on an engagement in the morning; but 
Waſhington, ſenſible of his inferiority, lighted 
up his fires about midnight, and retreated 
to the heights of Morris Town, This was 
done ſo ſuddenly, and with ſuch precipitation, 
that he left behind a fourth part of his army, 
and a part of his baggage and cannon, which 
were poſted about a mile from his camp. Theſe 
men, 


Wo 


men, in the morning, ſearched in vain for the 
main body of their army, and finding themſelves 
deſerted, fled in diſperſed and ſmall parties to 
Burlington. Waſhington, in his retreat with the 
groſs of his army, met with the 17th and 55th 
regiments; the firſt commanded by Colonel 
Mawhood. This gallant Officer, with his ſingle 
regiment, undiſmayed by ſuperior numbers, 
attacked, beat back the van of the enemy, 
and, puſhing forward, cut through their army, 
and joined General Leflie. Waſhington pro- 
ceeded in his march to Morris Town, and the 
Britiſh troops returned to Brunſwic, giving up 
every poſt they poſſeſſed in Weſt New Jerſey, 
with that entire province. 


There was ſomething ſo inexplicable in all 
theſe tranſactions, that men of ſenſe ſtood 
amazed at their unparalleled abſurdity, They 
could not, upon any principle of reaſon, ac- 
count for the blunders made in the injudicious 
cantonments of the troops, in leaving ſo ſmall 
a force in the frontier poſts, in neglecting to 
fortify in the leaſt degree the poſts neareſt the 
enemy and moſt in danger, in placing the Bri- 
tiſh, and the greater number of troops in the 
cantonments fartheſt from the enemy, in not 
retaking poſſeſſion of the poſts on the banks of 
the Delaware, as thoſe poſts ſecured and covered 
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the whole province of New Jerſey, and the 
river formed an excellent barrier againſt the 
enemy's attacks; and finally, in not diſarming 
the diſaffected to Government, and inviting the 
well affected to aſſiſt in the defence of the co- 
lony, They could not conceive how it had 
been poſſible for the Britiſh Chief, at the head of 
near 30,000 high-ſpirited veteran and victorious 
troops, to ſuffer an army of Rebels, undiſ- 
ciplined and panic-ſtruck, conſiſting of not a 
ſixth part of his own numbers, to remain in a 


province he had ſo lately in his firm poſſeſſion, 


much leſs to compel him to abandon that whole 
province, And when the friends to Govern- 
ment reflected on the pernicious conſequences 
which muſt naturally attend theſe groſs miſtakes, 


they were ſtruck with grief and deſpair : they 


ſaw that thoſe miſtakes would revive the almoſt 

extinguiſhed ſpirit of the rebellion, enable the 
Congreſs to return to Philadelphia, the mem- 
bers of the New States of that Colony, and of 
the Colony of New Jerſey, to reſume their 
powers, to make further exertions to recruit 
the rebel force, to continue the rebellion, and, 
with it, the diſtreſs of their country, 


The two armies being now in their winter- 


quarters, let us take a ſhort view of the con- 
duct of their Commanders. Walkingys ſaw 
that 


1 

chat his ſituation demanded enterprize and ex- 
ertion. He ſaw that they would keep his men 
in action, prevent deſertion, raiſe their loſt ſpi- 
rits, and that, by ſuch ſpirited conduct, the 
Britiſh army would be haraſſed and diminiſhed. 
For theſe reaſons, although his numbers were 
truly contemptible, when compared with thoſe of 
the Britiſh force, he always took a poſition near 
it, whence he might with eaſe inſult, ſur- 
priſe, and cut off its out-poſts and pickets, 
In this mode of war he conſtantly employed his 
men. No inclemency of weather, no difficulty 
deterred him. The poſts at Amboy, Bonum 
Town, and Brunſwic, were continually ha- 
raſſed, and in a manner beſieged. The duty of 
the Officers and ſoldiers in garriſon, by this 
meaſure, became as laborious and ſevere as 
when they were in the field; and many of them 
were cut off in thoſe excurſions which were ne- 
ceſſary to repulſe the inceſſant attacks of the 
enemy— more by far, in the opinion of many 
able officers, than would have been loſt in an 
attack upon Waſhington's whole force ; which, 
being at this time leſs than 4000 undiſciplined 
troops, might have been defeated and diſperſed, 
without any difficulty, by a fifth part of the 
Britiſh army. Such was the policy of the Rebel 
Chief, while that of the Britiſh General formed 

: Te a perfect 
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a perfect contraſt to it. Deſtitute of every idea 
of military enterprize, he ſuffered his inferior 
enemy, during the ſpace of ſix months, to re- 
main within twenty-five miles of his head- 
quarters without moleſtation ; and continually 
to inſult and diſtreſs his troops with impu- 
nity, 


From December to the middle of June, while 
the Britiſh troops in the Jerſeys remained in this 
diſagreeable ſituation, the Congreſs and the 
Rebel States in every quarter were making 
every exertion to recruit Waſhington's army. 
But ſuch was the diſaffection of the coun» 
try, that men would not inliſt, and when drafted 
from the militia, they fled from their diſtricts to 
places where they were not known, to avoid 
the ſervice z and when embodied, they often de- 
ſerred in whole companies before they joined 
the army. Until the beginning of June, Waſh- 
ington's numbers did not amount to eight thou- 


ſand men, militia included; indeed all experi- 


ence has ſhewn that the Rebel States could 
never collect their force till the middle of that 
month. This circumſtance plainly dictated the 
good policy of an early campaign; but ſuch 
were the miſtaken notions of the Britiſh Com- 
mander, that he conceived it impoſſible to open 
the nn till the green forage was on the 


ground. 
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ground. He either did not, or would not con- 
ſider that the country was full of grain, hay, 
and dry forage, and that this was much to be 
preferred to green, which would rather ſcour 
and weaken his horſes, than add to their 
ſtrength ; and this kind of forage he had, or 
might have had in his magazines, or might 
have procured in his march through the country, 
as he had done in the laſt campaign. However, 
theſe conſiderations, added to Waſhington's 
weak ſtate, and the increaſe of his force, which 
was naturally to be expected, had no weight 
with him. He did not open the campaign till 
the 12th of June. On that day, the Britiſh 
General aſſembled his troops at Brunſwic. 
Waſhington. was encamped on a hill above 
Quibble Town, about nine miles from that 
place, on the north ſide of the Rariton, with 
fewer than 6000 undiſciplined and badly ap- 
pointed troops; which, with a corps under 
Sullivan, of 2000 men at Prince Town, com- 
poſed his whole force. His camp was far from 
being inacceſſible or fortified. It was ſtrong 
and defenſible in front, becauſe it was guarded 
by the Rariton, and the hill was ſteep and diffi- 
cult of acceſs; but in his rear, towards the 
mountains, or on his right, towards the Dela- 
ware, it was by no means impracticable of 


aſſault, There were large and good roads 


around 
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around it, leading from Brunſwic, on either 
ſide of the river. In this ſtate Waſhington in- 
diſcreetly remained, as if he was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the intended movements of the 
Britiſh army; however, whether he knew them 
or not, there were many circumſtances that 
pointed them out. The Britiſh Commander 
marched his army, in two columns, to Middle 
Buſh and Hillſborough, two villages lying in a 
low level country, perfectly overlooked by 
Waſhington, and on the ſouth fide of the Ra- 
riton, keeping that river, which was not at that 
time fordable, berween his army and the enemy. 
Proviſions for a few days only were taken from 
Brunſwic. The pontoons and flat-bottomed 
boats were left at that place, and the fleet lay 
ready at Staten Iſland to receive the army. 
Theſe circumſtances plainly informed Waſhing- 
ton that Sir William Howe did not mean to 
croſs the Delaware, and that he was not anxious 
to bring on an action. Judging from theſe cir- 
cumſtances, or knowing by ſome other means 
the Britiſh- General's deſigns, he remained at 
eaſe in his camp, contenting himſelf with in- 
ſulting and haraſſing the Britiſh pickets, by his 
parties daily ſent out for that purpoſe, 


On the approach of the troops towards Prince 
Town, Sullivan fled in a panic to the Delaware, 
| | and 
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and began to embark his men, but was ſtopped 


by an order from Waſhington, and took poſt 
at Flemingtown. In theſe poſitions the two 
armies remained from the 14th to the 19th of 
June, in which time the Britiſh General, being 
determined to leave ſome monument of his 
wiſdom and military ſkill behind him, built three 
large redoubts, which he left undemoliſhed, to 
be fortified by the enemy as their occaſions 
might require, 


In no ſtage of the rebellion were the affairs of 


the rebels in a ſtate ſo critical and low as at this | 


period, Gates's army did not amount to 5000 
men, nor Waſhington's to Sooo, militia in- 
cluded. Sir Guy Carleton was about to ap- 
proach on the north, and Sir William Howe, 
with 17,000 men (5), was in the field, in fight 
of his contemptible enemy. The aſſaulting of 
the rebel camp, or the intercepting of its provi- 
ſions, and the reducing of it by a ſiege; or, if 
Waſhington had by accident eſcaped, a vigo- 
rous purſuit after him, muſt have been attended 
with moſt important conſequences, The fate 
of all the rebel magazines weſtward of Phi- 


(5) He might have taken 24,000 men with him to at- 
tack Waſhington, and left 5478 for the defence of New 


Vork, as he had then under his immediate command 


29,478 effedtives. See Major-general Robertſon's evidence 
before the Houſe of Commons. I 
FE ladelphia, 
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ladelphia, of the rebel poſts on the North river, 
and the ſafety of the northern army were in- 
volved in theſe meaſures. Had the Britiſharmy 
defeated or diſperſed Waſhington's force, which 
either an aſſault or a vigorous purſuit muſt have 
effected, it would have been impracticable for 
the Rebel States, with all their poſſible exer- 
tions, to have raiſed another army, or even to 
have added to the weak force under Gates; be- 
cauſe all experience has ſhewn, that, after a 
military diſaſter, or during the operations of 
the Britiſh troops, they have attempted in vain 
to recruit or reinforce their armies, The Bri- 
tiſh General would have been left at pleaſure to 
have ſent a corps up the North river agreeably'to 
his ſolemn engagement to General Burgoyne on 
the 2d April 1777 (c), and to have proſecuted 
his original deſign of croſſing the Delaware, or 
to have co-operated with the northern army in 
reducing the New England States. Suppoſing, 
but by no means granting, that the .danger of 
purſuing thoſe meaſures had been in proſpect 
greater than thoſe ariſing from expoſing his 
army to the perils of the ocean, and of a hot 


(t) In his letter of this date he ſays, I ſhall endeavour 
« to have a corps upon the lower parts of Hudſon's River, 
« ſufficient to open the communication for ſhipping through 
the Highlands, at preſent obſtructed by ſeveral forts erected 
« by the rebels for that purpoſe, which corps may afie:- 
« wards act in favour of the northern army,” 
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Southern climate, yet certainly thoſe obvious 
advantages would, at leaſt, have juſtified the 
attempt. 


On the 19th of June he returned to Brunſ- 
wic, and on the 22d to Amboy, ſuffering in both 
marches the rear of his healthy and high-ſpirited 
army to be inſulted and haraſſed by ſmall par- 
ties of the rebels; and on the zoth, the troops 
croſſed to Staten Iſland. 


I will here, my Lord, pauſe for a moment in 
my narrative, in order to do juſtice to theſe 
manceuvres, which evidently ſurpaſs all military 
ſkill, if not all human underſtanding. We 
have ſeen the Britiſh General in the complete 
poſſeſſion of the whole province of New Jerſey, 
without taking a ſingle ſtep to embody the 
Loyaliſts, to make uſe of the force of the 
country for its defence, or to reconcile the minds 
of the people to his Majeſty's government. We 
have ſeen him relinquiſhing to an enemy, of not 
a ſixth part of his ſtrength, all Weſt and a great 
part of Eaſt New Jerſey, without a ſingle ſtruggle 
to retain them; and now, we find him retreat- 
ing before the ſame enemy, with leſs than 
one-third of his effective ſtrength, diſmantling 
every fortification, and evacuating every poſt in 
a province, which had already coſt the nation fo 
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much blood and treaſure; and theſe blunders he 
committed, that he might blunder ſtill more 
egregiouſly, that he might put his ſuperior army 
to all the inconveniencies of a ſea- voyage, that 
he might commit them to all the dangers of the 
ocean, and paſs, perhaps, ſeveral thouſand miles 
to meet that enemy, whom he had as much in 
his power as in his view, with.double their force, 
and on ſtronger ground, Surely, my Lord, 
every man in the nation, whoſe money he has 
waſted, has a right to demand of him ſatisfactory 
anſwers to the following queſtions. Why did 
he preſume to alter the plan of operations ap- 
proved of by the wiſdom of his Majeſty in 
Council (4)? Why did he make ſuch expenſive 
preparations for croſſing the Delaware, and not 
make uſe of them? Why did he paſs up on the 
ſouth ſide -o the Rariton, and take poſitions in 


(z) Sir William Howe's letter 20th of January 1777. 
Lord George Germaine's letter 3d of March 1777. Sir 
William Howe's letter 2d April 1777. Never was there 
fo great inability ſhewn by any Commander as is in thoſe 
letters. The firſt propoſes ** to penetrate with the main 
body of the army by way of Jerſey into Pennſylvania.” 
The ſecond letter contains his Majeſty's approbation of this 
plan, The third, after aligning reaſons for changing it, 
which never exiſted, propoſes © to invade Pennſylvania 
by ſea.” And in a ſhort time after, we find he had deſerted 
both, and purſued his ill-adviſed ſcheme, of tranſporting 
his whole army round to the Cheſapeak, and invading 
Pennſylvania through Maryland and Virginia, 

5 which 


1 
which he could neither aſſail his enemy, nor 
could his enemy, however diſpoſed to do it, aſſail 


him? Why did he not march round either on 
the North or South to the rear of that enemy, 
where he might be aſſaulted without any un- 
common riſque? Suppoſing that enemy ſo 
ſtrongly poſted, that it would have been im- 
prudent to aſſail his camp, Why did he not, 
with an army vaſtly ſuperior, cut off his 
ſupplies of proviſions and ſtarve him ?—or 
_ croſs the Delaware, and deſtroy all his ma- 
gazines and other reſources of ſtrength ? If he 
wiſhed to force his enemy to an engagement, 
let him anſwer, what means were ſo proper, 
ſo natural, ſo effectual, to that end as thoſe 
I have mentioned, Weak and ignorant of mi- 
litary knowledge as Waſhington may be, he 
could not be ſo far loſt to all ſenſe of his own 
ſafety, and the cauſe he was engaged in, as to 
ſuffer the Britiſh General to paſs the Delaware, 
ſeize upon his undefended magazines, and the 
defenceleſs city of Philadelphia, Had this been 
attempted, he muſt have left his ſtrong poſt, as 
it is called, and fought the Britiſh army, or 
have loſt his magazines, and the capital and moſt 
important city in North America, For theſe he 
fought at Brandywine in September, and for 
theſe he muſt have fought in June, or loſt them. 
Philadelphia, at this time, was altogether de- 
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fenceleſs either by land or water, and there were 
no troops P defend the magazines in Pennſylva- 


nia. But the Britiſh General was too honourable 
an enemy to take rebels at ſuch diſadvantages. * 


Tt is truly an irkſome and painful taſk, for a 
liberal mind, to travel through all the miſcon- 
duct of this campaign. Blunder upon blunder 
is inceſſantly riſing in its view, and as they riſe, 
they increaſe in magnitude, I am now arrived 
at one, which was the ſource of all our misfor- 
tunes, the Cheſapeak expedition. 


The motives which led the General to this 
fatal expedition are, as yet, and I ſuſpect ever 
will be, a myſtery—becauſe, I am certain, none f 
can be aſſigned which promiſed any advantage 
over his enemy, or which could poſſibly render 
his circumſtances better than when he was at 
_ Hillſborough, where he had that enemy per- 
fectly in his power, and of courſe where he 
might have extinguiſhed the rebellion. He 
could not but know that this expedition would 
greatly delay the operations of the campaign, 
and render it impoſſible, however neceſſary it 
might be, to ſupport the Northern army. He 
could not but know, that by leaving Wafhington 
in Jerſey, and ſuffering him to inſult his retreat- 
| ing army, great diſadyantages would be incur- 
red, 
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red, and that the tranſportation of that army 
ſeveral hundred miles by water, would take up 
much time, give the rebels new ſpirits, and 
enable them to make new exertions to increaſe 
their force, not only againſt the Southern but 
Northern army. And he perfectly well knew 
the difficulties and delays which he would meet 
with in his voyage, becauſe he was forewarned (x) 
of them. Charity, in its utmoſt extent, will 
not induce us to believe the contrary, And yet, 
however inconſiſtent this expedition was with 
the plain dictates of common policy, and how- 
ever portentous of fatal events to the Northern 
army, and to the ſervice in general, we find him 
determined to purſue it, though it was approved 
by no mortal but himſelf; nay, though it pre- 
ſumptuouſly ſuperſeded the plan which had the 
approbation of his Sovereign. 


But let us more minutely ſtate the facts, and 
trace the effects of this unfortunate expedition. 
The troops were embarked in ſhips on the g̃th of 
July, where both foot and cavalry remained 
pent up in the hotteſt ſeaſon of the year, in the 
unhealthy holds of the veſſels, until the 23d, 


e) See the Examination of . Joſeph Galloway, Eſq; 
publiſhed for J. Wilkie in St. Paul's Church-yard, pages 
33» 34» 35» | 
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without the leaſt apparent cauſe, On that day, 
they ſailed out of the Hooke, but meeting with 
contrary winds, as had been poſitively foretold, 
they did not arrive in the capes of Delaware until 


the 3oth. Had the Britiſh General inclined to 


render this expedition as little injurious to the 


| attainment of the great object of his commiſſion 
as poſſible, he would have paſſed up the Dela- 


ware to Philadelphia. Every poſſible circum- 
ſtance favoured the manceuvre, The wind was 


fair at South - weſt. Waſhington ſtill believing 


it impoſſible, that he could deſert the co- opera- 
tion with the Northern army, remained in New- 
Jerſey. There was not a regular troop in Penn- 
ſylvania, a few recruiting parties excepted. The 
fort at Mud Iſland was garriſoned only by 130 


militia, and Billingſport with 90. The floating 


batteries were not manned, the lower chevaux 
de frize were not placed in the river. The 
chain was not finiſhed; the paſſage from the 
Capes to Philadelphia was open; Red Bank was 
not fortified or occupied; in ſhort, there was 
nothing to oppoſe the taking poſſeſſion of Mud 
Iſland fort, the city of Philadelphia, and all 
the rebel water guard in Delaware. The Con- 


greſs and rebel State were in the utmoſt panic, 


and preparing to fly a ſecond time. But all 
theſe favourable circumſtances could not induce 


the 
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the Britiſh General to purſue that plan which 
his Sovereign had approved. He rather choſe 
yet longer to combat the uncertainties and 
dangers of the ocean, than to ſurpriſe the 
rebels who were unprepared to receive him. — 
He therefore proceeded round to the Elk Ferry, 
where he arrived after a voyage of more than 
three weeks, on the 23d of Auguſt. 


Here charity commands us to believe, that he 
began to repent of his folly, and to think that 
he had carried his military farce too far.— The 
circumſtances of his army certainly were ſuffi- 
cient to alarm him, His infantry had been near 
two months pent up in veſſels, feeding on ſalt 
proviſions only, and his horſes were in the ſame 
ſituation, in a Southern climate in the hotteſt 
months in the year, feeding on peaſe, and for a 
conſiderable time on a ſhort allowance of water; 
Many of the latter, though in the higheſt health 
and vigour when embarked, were now dead and 
caſt into the ocean, and the reſt ſo emaciated as 
to be utterly unfit for ſervice. His army was 
landed on the 25th at Elk Ferry, but it could 
not move.—Horſes were wanting to ſupply the 
places of thoſe that were dead, and time was 
neceſſary to recruit the fleſh and ſpirits of thoſe 
which had ſurvived the voyage, Detained a fort- 

night 
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night by theſe misfortunes, which were the na- 
tural effects of this ill-adviſed expedition, the 
army did not march from Pencadder in a body 
until the 8th of September, when after paſſing 
through Newark, Hockeſon, and New Garden, 
it arrived on the 1oth at Kennet Square.— 
Waſhington on the 8th had marched from 


Wilmington to Chads-Ford, and had taken a 


ſtrong poſt on the heights of Brandywine, on 
the Eaſtern ſide about ſix miles diſtant from 
Kennet Square. 


Thus declining at the happy juncture to at- 
tack an enemy of greatly inferior force, the Bri- 
tiſh General undertook this infatuated voyage. 
As if he had meant to give the rebel States and 
Congreſs time to recruit their enfeebled armies, 
he idly and wantonly waſted 7welve weeks of that 
precious time which his duty to his Sovereign 
and his country required to be vigorouſly em- 
ployed ;—he left his enemy, who was in his fight 
at Hillſborough, to combat all the dangers of 
the elements, and to go in the neareſt courſe 600 
miles, and in the courſe of his traverſe failing 
more than 2000, to meet that enemy again, 
poſted on ſtronger groundand with double their 
former force, 


Waſhington 
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Waſhington having now 16,000 men (y), and 
being ſtrongly poſted, the Britiſh General no 
longer thought it ungenerous or ignoble to give 
him battle. —Having the beſt intelligence of his 
ſituation, on the 11th in the morning he marched 
his army in two columns to the aſſault, the right 
under General Kniphauſen, a truly gallant and 
great officer, to paſs the Brandywine and attack 
the enemy in front, the other under Lord Corn- 
wallis to turn his left flank, Both of theſe 
manceuvres were completely effected before 
Waſhington had any intelligence of Lord Corn- 
wallis's movement. At four o'clock the attack 
was made by the column commanded by his 
Lordſhip, and although the. Rebel force had 
taken a ſtrong poſition on high commanding 
ground, covered with very thick woods, yet 
ſuch was the ardour and impetuolity of the Bri- 
tiſh troops that the enemy could not ſuſtain it. — 
They ſoon gave way and fell back into the woods 
in their rear. The Britiſh entered with them, and 
cloſely purſued towards their other column, then 
engaged with General Kniphauſen, who was 


{y) In order to obtain recruits, and to reinforce their armies, 
the Rebel States univerſally declared that Sir William Howe 
had left America, aud that the recruits were only raiſed to at- 
tack New York, and drive the remaining Britiſh troops from 
the continent, — This aſſertion, however falſe, was covered with 
ſach a ſemblance of truth by the General's conduct, that it was 
believed by the low and ignorant, and had the effect intended, 
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Equally fucceſsful. A general rout took place 
the Rebel army was in a manner diſperſed, a 
conſiderable part of it flying with precipitation 
in ſmall and confuſed parties by different roads 
towards Philadelphia, Lancaſter, and Reading; 
while Waſhington, and the corps he was able to 
keep together, fled to Cheſter with his cannon 
and baggage. — Here he remained within eight 
miles of the Britiſh army till next morning, when 
he marched by Derby to Philadelphia. He found 
but few of his ſcattered troops arrived before 
him, and many never joined his corps—How- 
ever, here he ſtayed three days, induſtriouſly col- 
lecting as many of his troops as he poſſibly 
could, and recruiting from his magazines the 
ſupplies he had Joſt in battle, On the third 
day, and not before, he aſſembled his troops, 
and marched up the North ſide of the Schuyl- 
kill, croſſed it at the Sweeds ford, and paſſed 
to Lancaſter road. During this time the 
Britiſh General, as ufual after every victory, with 


folded arms and careleſs indolence remained five 
days on the field of battle. 


Never was an enemy more perfectly in the 
power of another, than the Rebel army had lately 
been in that of Sir William Howe. When 


the left column of the Britiſh troops had 
turned Waſhington's __ flank, his whole 


army 
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army was encompaſſed.— General Kniphauſen 
and the Brandy wine were in his front.—Sir Wil- 
liam Howe with Lord Cornwallis on his right, 
cutting off his retreat to Philadelphia; the De- 
laware was in his rear, and the Chriſtiana river 
on his left (z2).— He was obliged to paſs twenty- 
three miles by Cheſter to Philadelphia, when the 
Britiſh army lay within eighteen miles of that 
city. A perſon of common abilities muſt have 
ſeen the policy, the neceſſity of purſuing a de- 
feated enemy thus circumſtanced, —Had the 
Britiſh General diſpatched Kniphauſen's column 
early next morning, he might with eaſe have in- 
tercepted Waſhington's corps either at the heights 
of Crum Creek, at Derby, or at Philadelphia, 
the firſt only nine, the ſecond fourteen, and the 
third eighteen miles from the Britiſh camp; or 
he might with eaſe have paſſed the Schuylkill at 
Gray's Ferry, ſeventy yards over, and taken 
Philadelphia, with the Rebel magazines, if he 
had not wiſely left his pontoons at New York 
as uſeleſs. By any of theſe movements he 
muſt have deſtroyed the Rebel army; and in 
vain will it be aſſigned as a reaſon for his 
not purſuing the victory next morning, that 
„ the troops had undergone much fatigue in 
a march of ſeventeen miles,” when it is known 
that General Kniphauſen's column, conſiſting of 


(+) See the Chart in the A ppendix, 
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four Heſſian battalions, two Britiſh brigades, 
three battalions of the 7iſt regiment, the 
Queen's American Rangers, and one ſquadron 
of the 16th Dragoons, had not marched more 
than ſix miles, and been in very little action 
during the battle, 


We left Waſhington on the Lancaſter road 
approaching towards his enemy. The Britiſh 
General now meditated a ſecond battle, —The 
two columns of the army were on their march 
for that purpoſe - one of them began the action 
with the advanced guard of the enemy, and de- 
feated it.— But what is human reſolution ! How 
eaſily is it diverted from its purpoſes by unfore- 
ſeen events! A fall of rain prevented the in- 
tended attack, Some men thought that the rain 
was in favour of diſciplined troops, who would 
take more care of their ammunition from know- 
ledge and experience, than undiſciplined; and 
others were ſo weak as to imagine that no wea- 
ther ought to prevent a ſuperior force from at- 
tacking a ſhy enemy when an opportunity of- 
fered.— The Britiſh General thought other- 
wiſe, —His troops were called from the attempt, 
and his enemy again, by a precipitate flight, 
ſaved themſelves, but loſt all' their ſmall and 


great ammunition, beſides ſuſtaining much other 
damage. 


As 
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As I mean in this narrative to avoid prolixity 
as much as poſſible, I ſhall paſs over the marches 
and counter-marches of the two armies, and 
haſten to the operations while the troops lay at 
e are the 26th of September, Lord 

rnwallis without oppoſition took poſſeſſion of 
that city, the Congreſs having fled to York, and 
all the officers of the Rebel State to Lancaſter. — 
His entry was truly triumphant. —No Roman 
General ever received from the citizens of Rome 
greater acclamations than the noble General did 
on this occaſion from the loyal citizens of Phila- 
delphia.—His Lordſhip, ever vigilant and active 
in whatever was committed to his care, quar- 
tered his troops in the environs of the city, and 
immediately erected three batteries to defend it 
againſt any attempt from the Rebel water force. 
Before they were finiſhed two Rebel frigates, a 
number of gondolas, gallies, and other armed 
veſſels from Mud Ifland, came up and attacked 
the lower battery.—The Delaware frigate of 30 
guns was taken,' a ſchooner driven aſhore, and 
the reſt were obliged to return to Mud Ifland, 
without doing any damage. | 


The taking of Mud Iſland fort, and the 
deſtruction of the Rebel water guard, which ef- 
fectually cut aff all communication between the 
fleet and army, became next an object of his 

Lordſhip's 
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fectually cut aff all communication between the 
fleet and army, became next an object of his 
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Lordſhip's attention. The Rebels had cut the 
dykes of the Province and Blackeley's Iſlands, 


and let in the water of the river to prevent the 
erecting of batteries againſt the fort. 


Captain Montreſor, the chief engineer, had 
before the rebellion ſurveyed Mud Iſland, and 
taken the bearings and diſtances of the ſhores on 
each fide of the river.— He ſaw the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of repairing thoſe dykes, and ſtopping 
out the waters, before any effectual progreſs 
could be made in erecting the batteries. —A 
gentleman of conſiderable influence in the city, 
who was of the ſame opinion, offered to have 
theſe repairs effected in a few days.—This was 
all pointed out to the Commander in Chief, bur, 
from what motive is unknown to this day, 
they were not permitted to be made. The 
workmen obliged to work in water and ſoft mud 
laboured in vain.— The work they performed in 
the reflux of the tide, the influx waſhed away. 
Thus a month was ſhamefully waſted, and no 
progreſs made towards taking the fort!—At 
length, Lord Cornwallis ſent for the gentleman 
who had offered to repair the dykes, informed 
him it muſt be done previouſly to the erecting of 
the batteries, and requeſted he would undertake 
it. —This he did with cheerfulneſs, and al- 
though the breaches were as large again as when 
| he 
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he firſt propoſed the repairs, the work was 
finiſhed in fix days.—The batteries were imme - 
diately erected without difficulty, and opened 
on the 10th; and Mud Iſland fort, after being 
ſeverely cannonaded from the batteries, the Vigi- 
lant, and other veſſels of war, was evacuated 
on the fifteenth of November, ſix weeks after 


the Britiſh: troops had been in poſſeſſion of the 
city. | 


But this was not the only, or the leaft blun- 
der, which retarded the ſucceſs againſt Mud- 
Iſland fort.—On the 29th of September, at the 
inſtance of Captain Hammond, Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Stirling, with the 10th and 42d regiments, 
was detached from Welmington acroſs the De- 
laware, to deſtroy the rebel works at Billingſ- 
port, which prevented the taking up the 
lower chevaux-de-frize.—The detachment took 
poſſeſſion of the enemy's works, without oppo- 
ſition.— This poſt being taken, Colonel Stirling 
ſaw the neceſſity of forming a poſt at Red Bank, 
not yet occupied by the Rebels, becauſe of no 
great conſequence while they remained in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Billingſport ;—but when they had loſt 
that poſt, it became of the firſt importance to 
them.—lt was the only key to Mud- Iſland fort 
the only ſpot from which it could be relieved, 
or ſupplied; —without it they could not cover. 
their water- guard, which could lie in no part of 


the 
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the river to ſupport the fort, but under the cati- 


non of this poſt.— And had this poſt been taken, 
and occupied by Britiſh troops, the fort and 
water-guard would have been placed in the 


midit of a triangle, and conſtantly expoſed to 


the cannon from poſts in each angle, from Red 
Bank on the Eaſt, the Province Iſland on the 
Welt ſide of the Delaware, and from the men 
of war on the South in the river below (a). 
Poſſeſſed of theſe ideas, Colonel Stirling deſired 
permiſſion to take poſſeſſion of Red Bank ;—bur 
it was not granted him. The Rebels, taking ad- 
vantage of the blunder, immediately fortified it. 
And, under its cannon, they conſtantly covered 
their water-guard, which ſallied out from this 
advantageous poſt, when. they wiſhed either to 
ſupply or relieve the fort, or to annoy the ſhips 
of war. The ſubſiſtence of the Britiſh troops in 
Philadelphia depended ſo much on the ſurren- 
der of this fort, that Waſhington exerted every 
nerve to preſerve it.—He offered 1001. extra- 
ordinary bounty, to every ſoldier who ſhould 
ſerve in defending it during the ſiege :— 
Theſe men were relieved every ſix hours from 
Red Bank, and therefore the defence was 
extremely obſtinate; the enemy ſuſtaining a 
loſs of near ſix hundred killed, which was more 
than the number at any time thought neceſ- 
ſary to defend it. From theſe facts we may 


(a) See the Chart in the Appendix. 
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eaſily perceive, that by neglecting to take poſt 
at Red Bank, on the Eaſt, and by the blunder 
of not permitting the dykes on the Weſt ſide of 
the Delaware to be repaired, the fort on the 
iſland, which might have been taken in a few 
days, held out a ſiege of near ſix weeks, which 
entirely prevented the more important opera- 
tions againſt the main force of the enemy, at a 
ſeaſon of the year the moſt proper for action. 


| Theſe miſtakes threw a gloom over the minds 
of the army and inhabitants.— It was apparent 
in the countenances of the beſt officers, who be- 
gan to fear that the fort would not be reduced, 
and of courſe that the army could not ſubſiſt in 
Philadelphia during the winter, . The General 
himſelf, at laſt, became alarmed. —He there- 
fore detached Colonel de Donop, with three 
battalions of Heſſian grenadiers, the regiment of 
Mirbach, the infantry and Chaſſeurs, to attack 
Red Bank, which was now ſtrongly fortified, 
and garriſoned by eight hundred men. An at- 
tempt was made to ſtorm the works; the troops 
behaved with the greateſt gallantry - they pene- 
trated into the outer intrenchments, when Co- 
lonel de Donop and Colonel Minningerode, the 
firſt and ſecond in command, were wounded, 
and ſeveral Officers, and many of the men, were 
killed on the ſpot. Colonel Linſing finding the 
M inner 
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inner works impracticable, was obliged to give 
over the attempt. Thus that poſt, which might 
have lately been taken, without the loſs of a 
man, was now attacked in vain, with the loſs of 
ſome of the moſt gallant Officers and beſt _ 
of the Heſſian corps. 


That I might purſue a regular chain of connect- 
ed facts, I have omitted a very material tranſac- 
tion the battle of German Town. - Waſhington, 
finding no diſpoſition in the Britiſh General to 
attack him, and having received ſome reinforce- 
ments from Peck's Kill and Virginia, reſolved 
to attempt a ſurpriſe on the Britiſh army.-On 
the 3d of October, in the night, he marched 
trom Skippach, ſixteen miles to German Town, 
and began the attack at four o'clock in the 
morning, on the 2d light infantry, ſupported by 
the 4oth regiment. Theſe brave men ſuſtained 
the aſſault for a conſiderable time; but, at 
length, overpowered by numbers, were obliged 
to retire into the village when Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Muſgrave threw himſelf, with fix compa- 
nies of the 4oth, into a large ſtone houſe. —This 
he moſt gallantly defended againſt a rebel bri- 
gade and four pieces of cannon, till he was re- 
lieved by the Generals Grey and Agnew.—Soon 
after the rebel forces gave way in all quarters, 
a heavy ſlaughter enſued, and a purſuit was 

3 * made, 


188 1 

made, but much too ſhort to be of effectual ſer- 
vice; H and by no means ſo far as the reſentment 
and ardour of the Britiſh troops wiſhed it to be 
continued. They were freſh, juſt rouſed from 
their quarters, while the rebels had ſuſtained 
the fatigue of a long march, and all the diſtreſs 
of a painful defeat. — The purſuit, therefore, 
ought to have been, in all good policy, to the 
enemy's camp: had it extended ſo far, the rebel 
army muſt have been diſperſed, and their bag- 
gage and artillery loſt, 


The enemy called this action a ſurpriſe; and 
I could wiſh, for the ſake of the Britiſh General, 
that his own account of it did not juſtify their 
terms. He ſays, © at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the fourth, the patroles diſcovered the 
enemy's approach, and upon the communication of 
this intelligence, the army was immediately ordered 
under arms.” If the General had received other 
previous intelligence, he has not as uſual, in his 
letters, mentioned it; and if he had received 
ſuch intelligence, he could not have been ſo loſt 
to the ſafety of his army, as not to order it under 
arms till the approach of the enemy. Beſides, 
it further appears from his own letter, that the 
light infantry and fortieth regiment were ob- 


liged to ſuſtain the attack of the enemy for a 
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11 
conſiderable time, to retire into the village, and 
afterwards, to defend a large ſtone-houſe with 
the utmoſt gallantry, before they could be re- 
lieved ; which ſcems impoſſible, without ſome 


extraordinary neglect, and if the army had r not 
been ſurpriſed, 


Upon the march of the Britiſh army from 
German Town to their winter quarters in Phila- 
delphia, Waſhington having received ſome re- 
inforcements from Gates's army, removed his 
camp from Skippach to White Marſh, near ta 
the city. Here he formed his quarters on a hill, 


having a valley and ſandy run in front, and de- 


fended on the South and Eaſt by an ordinary 
abbatis of trees cut down, with their top-limbs 


pointed and lying outward. On theſe ſides, the 


ground was ſtrong and difficult of acceſs, but on 
the North and North-weſt, or in the rear, ex- 


tremely eaſy of acceſs, and unfortified. On the 


4th of December, Sir William Howe appeared 
to intend an attack on this encampment, and 
marched out his army in different columns, which 
took different poſitions, but all of them oppoſite 
to thoſe parts of the camp where it was moſt dif- 
ficult of approach, and in ſome degree fortified. 
— Two ſmall ſkirmiſhes happened, in each of 
which the rebels employed 1000 men, who were 

defeated 


4 


E 


defeated with very little loſs. Several move - 
ments were made towards the enemy's right and 
left, but none to get round in his rear, where he 
was vulnerable without riſque or difficulty, If the 
General really intended to aſſault the camp, it 
was certainly to be made by an approach in the 
rear. If he meant to cut Waſhington off from 
his baggage and proviſions, which lay about five 
miles diſtant, it was to be done by the ſame 
manœuvre. This was what Waſhington ex- 
pected and dreaded, and therefore had taken 
every meaſure preparatory to flight. But the 
General contented himſelf with having offered 
to Waſhington his choice to fight or not, at his 
pleaſure, and returned on the 8th to Philadel- 
phia, but not without being greatly cenſured. 
Men who were perfectly acquainted with the 
ground of Waſhington's camp, the eaſy ap- 
proach to it in its rear, the variety of good roads 
leading to it either on the right or left, and the 
great advantages which the Britiſh troops would 
have commanded by a movement round the 
camp, were aſtoniſhed at his return, without ef- 
fecting any good purpoſe, eſpecially as it was well 
known, that Waſhington's troops were in the 
greateſt panic and confuſion, and prepared night 
and day for flight, during the time the Britiſh 
army remained in the neighbourhood. 


Neither 
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Neither of the Generals having any keen ap- 
petite for fighting, though from very different 
motives, one, becauſe he knew he could not con- 
quer, and the other, becauſe he feared he ſhould 
conquer too ſoon, they went into winter quar- 
ters, Sir William Howe to Philadelphia, and 
Waſhington to the Valley Forge. Here, with 
indefatigable labour, he built a number of 
wooden huts, covered with looſe ſtraw and 
earth. Very uncomfortable lodgings for his 
men. He formed an entrenchment round his 
camp on the Eaſt and South. The ditch was 
not more than {ix feet in breadth, nor more 
than three feet deep, The mound was not four 
feet high, and very narrow, and eaſily beat down 
by cannon. Two redoubts were begun, but 
never finiſhed—the Schuylkill was on his lefr, 
with a bridge acroſs it. His rear, for the moſt 
part, was ſecured by an impaſſable precipice 
formed by the Valley Creek, leaving only a 
narrow paſſage near the Schuylkill, through 
which travellers paſs Weſtward up the river. 
On the right, his quarters were acceſſible with 
ſome difficulty; but in his front, an approach 
might have been made on ground nearly on a 
level with his camp. The diſtance of his head 
quarters from Philadelphia was about twenty 
miles. 


Here 


E 1 

Here Waſhington lay all the winter and ſpring, 
encountering difficulties which language can 
ſcarcely deſcribe. His army labouring under 
bad appointments, almoſt in every reſpect. His 
troops, in a manner, naked in the moſt incle- 
ment ſeaſon of the year, having no ſalt provi- 
ſions, and little ſalt to eat with the freſh, 
often on ſhort allowance in reſpect to both, 
rapidly waſting by ſickneſs that raged with 
extreme mortality in all his different hoſpitals, 
and without any of the capital medicines to re- 
lieve them. His army was likewiſe diminiſhed 
by conſtant deſertions, in companies from ten 
to fifty perſons at a time. Hence in three 
months, his number was reduced to leſs than 


4000 men, who could not with propriety be 
called effectives. 


Waſhington's army continued in this weak 
and dangerous ſtate from December till May, 
while the Britiſh troops, who had the beſt ap- 
pointments, and were in high health and ſpirits, 
lay in Philadelphia, in a great meaſure inactive, 
ſuffering the rebels to diſtreſs the loyal inhabit- 
ants on every ſide of the Britiſh lines, to deſtroy 
their mills, ſeize on their grain, their horſes, and 
their cattle—impriſon, whip, brand, and kill, 
the unhappy people who, devoted to the cauſe 
of their Soyereign, at every riſque, were daily 
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ſupplying the army, navy, and loyal inhabitants 
within the lines, with every neceſſary and luxury 
that the country afforded. 


Had the force under Waſhington borne any 
compariſon with that of the Britiſh army, we 
ſhould not be at a loſs to account for the conduct 
of the Britiſh General, in ſuffering a weak, 
diſtreſſed, and yet miſchievous enemy, to remain 
near ſix months ſo near him, unmoleſted. Every 
military man, indeed every man of common 
ſenſe, who was acquainted with the different force 
of the two armies, and Waſhington's poſition, 


expected daily to ſee his camp aſſaulted or be- 
ſieged, more eſpecially in the months of March, 


April, and May, when the inclemency of the 
winter had ceaſed, becauſe they knew the aſſault 
was then practicable with eaſe and little riſque. 
Waſhington often, during this time, had not 


three days proviſions in his camp, and ſometimes 
nor a ſufficiency for one day. The Schuylkill on 


his lefr, was not paſſable but over the bridge. 
In his rear lay the Valley Creek, with the high 
precipice and narrow paſſage before deſcribed. 
In his front, and on his right, he was aſſailable 
on equal terms, It 1s difficult to determine 
whether theſe circumſtances favoured moſt an 
aſſault or a ſiege. Had the General taken poſt 
with 2000 men, and fortified a commanding 

| ground 
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ground on the North fide of Schuylkill, near 


the bridge, it would have been impoſſible for 
the rebel army to have eſcaped on the left. Had 
he taken poſt with a like number on a ſimilar 
piece of ground, oppoſite to the narrow paſſage 
in his rear, it would have had a like effe& in that 
quarter. And had he detached, at the ſame 
time, 5 or 6000 men to the front and right of 
the camp, they would have prevented a flight 
on thoſe ſides, and facilitated an aſſault in four 
different places at the ſame moment, And ſuch 
would have been the poſitions of the ſeveral 
corps of the beſiegers, that they might, in caſe 
of an attack, have been immediately ſupported. 
Under theſe propitious circumſtances, what 
mortals could doubt of ſucceſs! But neither 
theſe, the diſtreſs of the loyal inhabitants, the 
millions he was waſting, the proſpect of glory, 
nor the duty he owed tq his Sovereign and the 
nation, could prevail on the General to deſert 
the deluſive pleaſures of the long room and Faro 


table. 


It ſeems impoſſible for a candid inquirer after 
truth, however painful the taſk, not to take a 
brief and collected view of the errors of this 


campaign. The Britiſh General had declined 


taking the field, becauſe the green forage was 


not ſufficiently grown, although the country 
F N produced, 
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produced, and his magazines were ſtored with, 
dry and better forage. He had met his enemy 
at Hillſborough, and though poſſeſſed of treble 
his ſtrength, he would not fight him, or even 
diſtreſs him, by paſſing the Delaware and taking 
his magazines. He preferred waſting on his 7/! 
adviſed voyage to Cheſapeak, three months of 
his valuable time, which, had they been wiſely 
and vigorouſly employed, were more than ſuf- 
ficient to ſuppreſs the rebellion. He omitted 
to ſupport General Burgoyne, or even to make 
a diverſion on the coaſt of Maſſachuſſet's Bay in 
his favour, though he knew ſuch was his Majeſty's 
pleaſure (5), and that either meaſure would have 
ſaved the northern army. And he took care not 


to ſuffer Sir Henry Clinton to perform thoſe im- 


portant ſervices, by not leaving him ſufficient 
force, though the rebel army, at that time, 
conuſted of leſs than one third of his own effec- 
tive force (c). And though experience had 
taught him, that as ſoon as the operations of 
the Britiſh army took place in the country, the 
people were ſo intimidated, that the Rebel States 
attempted to recruit in vain, yet, as if deter- 
mined to give the Congreſs and New States 


V Letter from Lord George Germaine, Auguſt 6, 1777. 
(c) Britiſh force 17,000 veteran troops, rebel force 8000 
new raiſed, undiſciplined men, 


oppor- 


AW 


opportunity and time ſufficient to reinforce their 
armies, he purſued the very meaſures which 
Waſhington himſelf would have adviſed for that 
purpoſe. He relinquiſhed his operations al- 
ready begun, and hid his high-ſpirited army on 
the ocean. He declined his intended route up 
the Delaware, at a time when the city of Phila- 
delphia and the fort at Mud Ifland were not 
able to oppoſe him ; and thus he gave the enemy 
full time to put the latter in the moſt perfect 
ſtate of defence. He met Waſhington at Brandy- 
wine, on ſtronger ground, and with a force twice 
as great as thoſe which he poſſeſſed at the 
mountain above Quibbletown, attacked, defeat- 
ed, and diſperſed his army; and though that army 
was hemmed (4) in on all fides by Britiſh 
troops, or impaſſable waters, yet he would 
not purſue the advantage. He met the ſame 
enemy at Goſhen, and began the attack, but 
was diverted from certain victory by a ſhower 
of rain, He declined ſuffering the dykes on 
the province and Blackeley's Iſlands to be re- 
paired, though it was a work abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the taking of Mud Iſland fort. He 
refuſed to permit Colonel Stirling to take poſt 
at Red Bank, though it was the key to that fort, 
and without the poſſeſſion of which the rebels 
could not have defended it a week. He ſupinely 


| (4) See the Chart No. III. in the Appendix. 
N 2 ſuffered 


1 
ſuffered himſelf to be ſurpriſed at German Town, 
where the valour and activity of his troops, not- 
withſtanding the ſurpriſe, gained a victory, as 
honourable to them, as ignominious to their 
General, who ſuffered the enemy to eſcape with- 
out effectual purſuit, when they were languid 
with fatigue, and deſponding from their defeat. 
The ſame General, after ſeeming to invite 
Waſhington to battle, at White Marſh, pur- 
ſued every meaſure that was likely to prevent, 


and omitted the only one that muſt inevitably 
have brought on an engagement, 


Many other inſtances of blunders tending to 
the ſame miſchievous effects, though of leſs 
conſequence, might be here added; but I have 
contented myſelf with only mentioning the moſt 
momentous to that country, which your Lord- 
ſhip loves, and whoſe intereſts you wiſh to pro- 
mote, leſt I ſhould prolong the vexation and 
diſtreſs of mind that you muſt feel in the peruſal 
of theſe pages. Blunders ſo groſs—ſo contrary 
to the leaſt degree of military knowledge, that 
their poſſibility almoſt exceeds the utmoſt.extent 
of our belief, Blunders as fatal to this king- 
dom, as their cauſe is inexplicable. It is to them 
we are already indebted for the unneceſſary and 
wanton expenditure of twenty millions— for the 
ſhameful loſs of the northern army—for the 


exiſtence 


= 


exiſtence of the rebellion at this time in Ame- 
rica—for the alliance of France with the revolted 
Colonies—for the war between this kingdom 
and the two powerful houſes of Bourbon, and 
for the very critical and dangerous ſtate of the 
nation, 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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EXTRACTS of the INSTRUCTIONS to 
the Repreſentatives of the different Co- 
lonies in Congreſs, September 1774. 


1 HE Delegates from New Hampſhire were 

inſtructed © to conſult and adopt ſuch mea- 
« ſures as may have the moſt likely tendency to 
<« extricate the Colonies from their preſent dif- 


<« ficulties, to ſecure and perpetuate the rights, 
<« liberties, and privileges, and to reſtore that 
te peace, harmony, and mutual confidence, which 


« once happily ſubſiſted between the Parent State 
c and ber Colomes.” 


The Delegates from Maſſachuſſet's Bay * to 
deliberate and determine upon wiſe and proper 


c 


* meaſures to be by them recommended to all 


« the Colonies for the recovery and eſtabliſh- 
« ment of their juſt rights and liberties, civil 
and religious, and the reſtoration of union and 
« harmony between Great Britain and the Colo- 
« mes, moſt ardently deſired by all good men.” 


The 
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The Delegates from Rhode Iſland “ä to meet 
dc and join with the Commiſſioners or Delegates 
& from the other Colonies, in conſulting upon 
«© PROPER meaſures to obtain a repeal of the ſe- 
« veral ads of the Britiſh parliament, &c, and 
« upon proper meaſures to eſtabliſh the rights 


cc and liberties of the Colonies upon a juſt and 
« ſolid foundation.” 


* 


The Delegates from Connecticut “ to con- 
& ſult and adviſe with the Commiſſioners or 
«© Committees of the ſeveral Exgliſb Colonies in 
& America, on proper meaſures for advancing 
the beſt good of the Colonies.” 


The Delegates from New York had a ge- 


neral commiſſion * to attend the Congrels at 
« Philadelphia,” 


The Delegates from New Jerſey had the like 
general commiſſion © to repreſent the Colony 
© of New Jerley in the General Congrels.” 


In Pennſylvania the Houle of Aſſembly ap- 
pointed a Committee from themſelves to attend 
the Congreſs, and inſtructed them * to conſult 
upon the preſent unhappy ſtate of the Colo- 
* nies, and to form and adopt a plan for the 
« purpoſes of obtaining redreſs of American 
% grievances, aſcertaining American rights upon 

4 | «rhe 
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the moſt ſolid and conſtitutional principles, 
and for eſtabliſhing the union and harmony be— 
tween Great Britain and the Colonies, which is 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to the welfare aud happise 
neſs of both.” 


The Deputies from the three lower Counties 


were ſent to the Congreſs * to conſult and ad- 
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viſe with the Deputies from the other Colo- 
nies, and to determine upon all ſuch pxvovexT 
and lawful! meaſures, as may be judged moſt 


expedient for the Colonies immediately and 


unitedly to adopt, in order to obtain relief for 
an oppreſſed people, and the redreſs of our 
general grievances.” 


The Delegates from Maryland were appointed 
to effect one general plan of conduct, ope- 


rating on the commercial connefion of the Co- 


lonies with the Mother Country.” 


The Deputies from Virginia were inſtructed 
to conſider of the moſt proper and effectual 
manner of ſo operating on the commercial 
connection of the Colonies with the Mother 
Country, as to procure redreſs for the much 
injured province of Maſſachuſſet's Bay, to 
ſecure Britiſh America from the ravage and 
ruin of arbitrary taxes, and ſpeedily to procure 

O « tbe 
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« the return of that harmony and union ſo bene- 


& ficial to the whole nation, and ſo ardently de- 
c fired by all Britiſh America.“ 


The Delegates from South Carolina were 
charged © to concert, agree to, and effectually 
te proſecute ſuch legal meaſures, as in the opi- 
«© nion of the ſaid Deputies, and of the Depu- 
<« ties ſo to be aſſembled, ſhall be molt likely 
e to obtain a repeal of the ſaid Als, and a Re- 
« dreſs of thoſe Grievances.” 


fn 


The Deputies from North Carolina were au- 
thorized “ to deliberate upon the preſent ſtate 
e of Britiſh America, and to take ſuch meaſures 
« as they may deem prudent to effect the pur- 
* poſe of deſcribing with certainty the rights of 
© Americans, repairing the breach made in 
„ thoſe rights, and for guarding them in future 
„from any ſuch violations done under the 
« ſanction of public authority.“ 


* 


V 1 E W 
OF THE 


BRITISH and REBEL Force operating in 
the Middle Colonies in the Years 1776, 


1777, and 1778. 


Dates. Britiſh Rebel _. Superiority of 


troops. troops, Britiſh troops. 
1776. 
Auguſt, 24,000 16,000 8,000 
November, 26,900 4,500 22,400 
December, 27,700 3,300 24,400 


To account for the rapid diminution of the 
Rebel force, it is only neceſſary to have recourſe 
to Sir William Howe's letters of the 3d and 
21ſt of September, and goth of October; from 
which we ſhall find that the Rebel loſs in battle, 
between the 27th of Auguſt and the 16th of 
November, excluſive of that occaſioned by 
ſickneſs and deſertion, amounted to 7, 279 men; 
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and that the Britiſh did not exceed 311 killed, 
wounded, and taken priſoners, 


Dates. Britiſh Rebel Superiority of 
troops. troops. Britiſh troops, 
1777. 
March, 27,000 4,500 22,500 
155 ö 30,000 8,000 22,000 
September, Zo, oco 16,000 I 4,000 
December, 30, ooo 10,500 19,500 
1778. 
February, 
March, 29,500 4,500 2 5,000 
April, 
June, 29,500 6,0001n Pennſylvania, 


( underGatesin 
O 8 
2550 Connecticut. 
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8.500 2 1,000 


In this comparative view of the Britiſh and 
Rebel force, the troops in Canada, Nova Scotia, 
Rhode Iſland, and St. Auguſtine, are not in- 
cluded. And it is a compariſon only of the ap- 
parent, not the real force of the two parties. 
Effective military ſtrength does not conſiſt fo 
much in numbers, as in diſcipline and appoint- 
ments. The former, without the latter, rather 
weakens than adds power to an army. It begets 
conſuſion, and that produces panic and defeat. 
When this is conſidered, the compariſon of the 
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two armies is that of a mountain with a mouſe. 
In every inſtance, the vaſt ſuperiority of the 
Britiſh in diſcipline, experience, and appoint- 
ments, has been manifeſt. At Prince Town, a 
ſingle regiment, commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Mawhood, oppoſed and cut their way 
through the greater part of Waſhington's army. 
At Pencader, the Heſſian and Anſpach Chaſ- 
ſeurs, and ſecond battalion of light infantry, 
conſiſting of 450 men, fell in with 1000 of 
the beſt diſciplined of the Rebel troops, advan- 
tageouſly poſted in the woods, whom they defeated 
with the loſs of two officers wounded, three men 
killed, and nineteen wounded, when that of the 
enemy was not leſs than five officers and forty- 
five men killed, and 148 wounded. And in 
the retreat of the Britiſh troops from Philadel- 
phia to New York, lels than 2000 repulſed and 
defeated 5800, a choſen corps of Rebel troops. 


In the account of the Rebel force, all the 
' militia whom the Rebel States could prevail 
on to join their army, are included. 
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